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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


MINISTERS continue to be the sport of cireumstances, the said 
“circumstances” being very substantial in the flesh and digni- 
fied by honourable, right honourable, and noble titles. If they 
have succeeded this week in forwarding their two bills to carry 
out the Budget-—the Exchequer Bonds (2,000,000/.) Bill, and 
the Cheque-Stamp Bill,—they have done so by permission of the 
gentlemen opposite who seem to take a sort of pleasure in looking 
on while Ministers financially cut their own throat by get- 
ting deeper into liabilities. 
solutions, the Opposition saying to Mr. Disraeli, So far shalt thou 
go and no further,—with no small caprice in the “ drawing of 
the line.” On the Principalities question, Ministers are shielded 
against the smaller section of the Liberal party by the Palmers- 
ton seetion. And they have avoided pressure on the Cagliari 
question by anticipating it. 

With, respect to India they seem equally incapable of making 
head afainst any objections and suggestions. Our own conviction 
is, that the confusion into which the whole subject has been 
brought forbids any profitable legislation this year; we doubt 
whether a compromise is not as much too late as legislation is too 
early ; and the position of Mr. Ayrton in the House is not such 
as to secure influential support, even if his proposal had been 
more attractive on its own account. His amendment on the se- 
cond resolution amounted to a suggestion that the new Council 
should be composed of twelve members of the present Court of 
Directors, one to retire annually; so that the transfer from the 
Court of Directors to the new Board would be very gradual ; but 
he could only find two more than 100 Members out of 455 pre- 
sent to support him. 

Brief as the proceedings of the Lords on a collateral Indian 
question were, they were not unimportant. Lord Shaftesbury 
presented a petition from various denominations, professedly 
asking for a clear stage and no favour in promoting Christianity 
amongst the Natives of India. The important fact was, the de- 
elaration of Lord Ellenborough, that so long as he has anything 
to do with the government of India, he shall “ maintain the tra- 
ditional policy of absolute neutrality in matters of religion.” In 
truth, however, most persons who talk on this subject use ex- 
pressions that indicate one thing and mean another. Under the 
form of “‘ neutrality,” the Government has, up to a certain period 
at least, virtually discountenanced all attempts to propagate 
Christianity amongst that alien people; while there is reason to 
apprehend that missionaries generally desire positive aid, in an 
indirect if not in a direct form. Certainly there appears at first 
sight no reason why such moral support should not be extended 
to missionary enterprise, as a certain degree of favour in dis- 
tributing employments to Natives who are converted in preference 
to those who are unconverted, provided great caution is exer- 
cised that the employment is in no way made a premium for 
conversion. 

The debate on the subject of the Principalities is interesting ; 
although it had no immediate effect. Next week the Conference 
of Plenipotentiaries is to reassemble in Paris, and before that 
Conference the final adjustment of organization for the Danubian 
Principalities will be a prominent question. At its former sit- 
tings, the Conference referred the question of internal organiza- 
tion to the Principalities themselves ; our readers know the man- 
ner in which intrigue and intimidation endeavoured to suppress 
the genuine feeling of the Moldo-Wallachians ; but ultimately, 
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It is the same with the Indian Re- | 





they declared for representative institutions, union of the two 
Meanwhile, 
England, guided by Austria and eagerly confirmed by Turkey, 
had come round to the opinion against the union. On Tuesday 


| Mr. Gladstone moved an address to the Crown, urging a fulfil- 


ment of the original intent, and he was supported by Lord John 
Officially, he was answered by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, 
but more effectively by Lord Palmerston. The main positions 
taken by the late Premier were these : the union of the Princi- 
palities is confessedly impossible, save under a semi-independent 
foreign Prince ; to establish a state thus constituted would be to 
begin that dismemberment of the Turkish empire which it was 
the very object of the Russian war to prevent ; and it has been 
officially stated that to this view the Emperor Napoleon has been 
brought round. Notwithstanding the strong feeling in the House 
favourable to the establishment of an independent nationality and 
‘* a barrier of freemens’ breasts” in that quarter against Russian 
encroachment, Mr. Gladstone only found 114 to support him, 
while 292 were united against him. It is still, however, only as 
the continuators and agents of Lord Palmerston that the Govern- 
ment were able to beat the ‘‘ rhetorician of the hour,”—as he called 
himself, appropriating Mr. Disraeli’s random expression. 

On the subject of the Cagliari, Mr. Kinglake’s motion is still 
deferred ; but, in the meanwhile, Ministers make an announce- 
ment implying, in some sort, that they have settled it. Count 
Cavour, they report, is quite satisfied with the last answer to his 
letter ; and in official language he may have said so, The com-~- 
pleteness of the satisfaction, however, we doubt: we have yet to 
see how the Western Powers will act ; and it is by acts not words 
that they will be judged in Turin, and, we may add, in Eng- 
land. 

Three minor measures (which ought by this time to have formed 
clauses in a comprehensive Reform Bill) were brought before the 
House of Commons all in one evening,—a Bill by Mr. Caird, 
assimilating the county franchise of Scotland with that in Eng- 
land, by introducing a forty-shilling freehold franchise ; a motion 
for papers by Mr. Pease, drawing attention to the case of ‘* Cooper 
versus Slade,” under which payment of electors’ travelling ex- 
penses at elections is pronounced to be illegal; and Mr. Locke 
King’s Bill to abolish property qualification for Members of Par- 
liament. Although the Scotch Bill is supported by common- 
sense and growing opinion, it is not yet matured for adoption in 
Parliament. Mr. Pease’s motion drew forth a declaration from 
Mr. Walpole, that the Corrupt Practices Act shall be revised— 
bona fide payment of expenses being legalized. The Home Se- 
eretary heartily concurred in the second reading of Mr. Locke 
King’s Bill, as it abolishes “ a sham,”—the newly reforming Home 
Secretary, it appears, having graduated in Carlyle. 

The immortal bill, authorizing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, has passed its second reading in the House of Commons by 
a net majority of 40. A few months back Lord Derby would 
have threatened it with his most determined opposition; but 
having undertaken the responsibilities of office, he cannot do any- 
thing so illiberal. Before the debate he obligingly told a depu- 
tation on the subject, that he should make it an ‘‘ open question ” 
in the Cabinet, and leave it to be settled by public opinion. We 
should have thonght a majority of forty in the House of Com- 
mons would be considered a fair index of public opinion ; but 

Lord Derby thinks otherwise. Overwhelmed by his politeness, 
the Deputation went away without putting to him the most im- 
portant question which his promise suggested: they should have 
asked the accomplished man of the world, who seems to haye 
some acquaintance with Public Opinion, where it ‘‘ resides.” 

A very excellent measure must be set down to the credit of 
Mr. Whiteside the present Attorney-General for Ireland and his 
Government. He takes it up in a thoroughly characteristic man- 
ner; for he has, we believe, opposed the measure as heartily as 
Mr. Disracli resisted all measures for India—Lord Derby Reform, 
Lord Ellenborough democratic constituencies, &e. In brief, it is 
a Bill for perpetuating the present Encumbered Estates Court, 
but at the same time placing under its permanent jurisdiction the 
transfer of estates which are not encumbered, and so extending 
to all the real property of Ireland the advantages of a judicial 
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title. It is another of those improvements which are so curi- 
ously reserved for Ireland and denied to England, 

In the matter of the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill, Lord 
Derby is acting distinctly as the mere substitute for the late Ge- 
vernment—as the mere organ for the permanently constituted 
authorities. The Bill was introduced by the late Administra- 
tion last session. It extends the powers of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners over Bishops and capitular estates, rendering the 
working of the Commission, in those parts where it has been 
most successful, more effectual and complete. The Duke of 
Marlborough has for some time had on the stocks a bill to im- 
prove the treatment of capitular estates, and Lord Derby himself 
suggested—such is his desire to keep well with all sides !—that 
both bills should be referred to a Select Committee of their 
Lordships. Like the fair one of the poet, he vanquishes by 
yielding. 

Lord Ebury moved the Peers to ask for a revision of the Li- 
turgy by a Royal Commission, and he brought forward a host of 
evidence—opinions expressed by Bishops, dead and living, in books 
and Convocation, confirming both the want and the advantage of 
a revision. He would remove the quaintnesses, obsolete expres- 
sions, repetitions, monotony, and tedious length. The Bishops in the 
House concurred in the want of a revision; but substan- 
tially they objected ; speaking as if they dared not begin amend- 
ment, lest it should end in total confusion! The admission that 
improvement is needed but that it is impossible, is indeed a pain- 
ful one for the Prelates to proclaim. It is evident that the 
friends of the Church have one or two previous questions to ex- 
plore and settle, with fidelity, courage, and diligence. 





This week the most important news of India does not come 
from the East, but is .ent thither from the West. As Ministers 
have announced in Parliament, Lord Ellenborough has sent out 
a despatch expressing entire disapproval of Lord Canning’s pro- 
clamation, confiscating the land of all chiefs in the rebel districts 
of Oude who do not promptly come in and prove their loyalty. 
Regarded with the context of its antecedents, Lord Canning’s 
step is indeed very questionable. The Zemindars and Talook- 
dars of Oude have been subjected to a course of treatment cal- 
culated to teach disloyalty, and to mark allegiance as dangerous 
and unprofitable. The Governor-General has, within two years, 
censured the order of the Acting-Governor requiring the chiefs to 
dismantle their mud forts; has withdrawn the censure and 
backed the order; and withdrawn the Acting-Governor, and left 
the mud forts to obstruct the march of Havelock. A conciliatory 
proclamation was issued after Havelock’s retreat; and now a 
confiscating proclamation accompanies Campbell’s victory. What 
effect could such a course have, except to teach the chiefs of Oude, 
in language stronger than words, that the English are treacherous 
when conciliatory, predacious in victory, but conscious of weak- 
ness, though they conceal it by bluster, or escape it by impulse ? 
With regard to the proclamation itself, however, we must remem- 
ber that we have not Lord Canning’s explanation. Nor can we 
accept as critic of the proclamation of Lucknow the proclama- 
tionist of Somnauth. 

Another announcement to India is, that, for his services 
thus far in breaking up the Oude rebels and their centralized 
force, Sir Colin Campbell is to be promoted to the Peerage. He 
has not been so long in India, he has not suffered half so much, 
not achieved services so peculiar, as some of the officers who have 
been around him; and at the first blush, invidious objections 
may arise to this high distinction. It is, however, in accordance 
with the usage of our Government, and it is not quite so incon- 
sistent with the treatment of other officers as it looks, Have- 
lock’s achievements partook of a more chivalrous character, and 





the value to the country can scarcely be over-estimated ; since 
they prove what Englishmen can do when reduced to the lowest 
fortune. Campbell’s services more resemble the statesmanship of | 
the field, and they are repaid in accordance with the practice that | 
distributes right honourable titles amongst men who have ad- 
vanced to a certain position in the public service. Nor is the 
elevation of Havelock, from a mere Coloneley to a Generalship | 
with a Baronetcy, less in degree than the promotion of a Com- | 
mander-in-chief, already a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, to 
be a Peer. Besides, it is almost a principle in the distribution of 
these public honours to rate them by the scale of the successes | 
realized for the public rather than by the exertions or specialty of | 
the man. It is an anxious question to know whether Campbell 
will survive to enjoy his Peerage. Havelock did not even know 
that he was made a Baronet; and Campbell has still to choose 
his title—a process which will require some months even if he do 
it by return of post. 





Morally, the punishment of the Directors of the Royal British 
Bank has been redoubled by the refusal to grant a new trial. 





In repeating the castigation from the Bench, Lord Chief Justice 





Campbell lamented “the rather Bax standard of commercial mo- 
rality now prevailing,” and empressed “® hope that this prose- 
cution, although perhapsit bears hard om some objects of it, may 
have a salutary tendency to deter men engaged in commercial 
pursuits from yielding to the temptation to violate the truth,” 
Lord Campbell’s “hope” is wider than the grounds of it, 
While he is pressing upon the doomed Directors of the Royal 
British Bank, the Lord-Advocate of Scotland is telling us that 
there are to be no proceedings in the case of another Bank ; and 
we hear of no steps taken for bringing to account the Directors 
of fraudulent institutions in Liverpool and elsewhere; so that 
the example is weakened, if not neutralized, by the appearance 
of haphazard under which some men are visited with retribution 
while others escape. 

It is not that a purely sound state of commerce is restored, 
for we have too many evidences to the contrary before our eyes 
this very week. The gigantic Joint-Stock Corporation, the §o- 
ciété de Crédit Mobilier, has been obliged to declare, at its re- 
cent meeting, that for the coming half-year there is no dividend, 
It has a good balance in hand, but it is obliged to reserve that ba- 
lance ;. and we can well understand that it is necessary to be 
prepared for coming liabilities. The declaration is a confession 
of more than the unpleasant state of the accounts. Not long 
since the Emperor was closeted with the great financiers,—Emile 
Péreire among them,—engaged in devising, it was understood, 
some scheme to revive commercial prosperity in France, and 
enable shares to float. The Crédit Mobilier deals largely in share 
property. The meeting, therefore, has been resultless. 

Not that we reproach our neighbours exclusively with this 
stagnation, for we have stagnation and doubts enough amongst 
ourselves, This week the balance-sheet has been published of 
Messrs. Calvert and Co.—an exposure of the affairs of honest 
gentlemen whose position illustrates the present state of com- 
merce. The estate shows a handsome surplus ; but much of the 
assets consists of publichouse property—nearly half a million of 
it ; a central establishment thus distributed, as it were, into in- 
numerable outposts, its means sunk in all directions. The joint 
estate, and the private estate of the two partners, display exten- 
sive inroads of ‘ mortgage”; that bane of English property, 
personal or real, among tradesmen, merchants, country-gentle- 
men, or noblemen. All our wealth seems to be infected by two 
grand diseases ; floating property flies off in a fever of “ fast- 
ness,”’ while realized property dies a slow death under the cancer 
of mortgage. 


Drhates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, May 3. Endowed Schools (Ireland); Lord Cork’s 
Py ay | in India; Lord Ellenborough’s Statement—Exchequer 
Bills ( 20,911,500.) Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, May 4, Ecclesiastical Commission Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, May 6. Lord Canning’s Proclamation; Earl Granville’s Question— 
The Liturgy ; Lord Ebury’s Motion. 

Friday, May 7. Lord Canning’s Proclamation ; Conversation on—Protection of 
Female Children Bill read a second time—Exchequer Bonds (2,000,000/.) Bill read a 
second time. 

House or Commons. Monday, May 3. Exchequer Bonds (2,000,000/.) Bill ; Dis- 
cussion on the Budget—Stamp Duties on Draughts Bill read a second time—Go- 
vernment of India ; Committee on Resolutions. 

Sale and Transfer of Land (Ireland) Bill read a first time— 


Tuesday, May 4. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Motion—The Cagliari; Mr. Fitz- 


The Danubian Principalities ; 
gerald’s Statement. 

Wednesday, May 5. Marriage Law Amendment ; Lord Bury’s Bill read a second 
time. 

Thursday, May 6. Lord Canning’s Proclamation; Mr. Bright’s Question—Te- 
nant Right ; Mr. Greer’s Motion—County Franchise (Scotland); Mr. Caird’s Mo- 
tion—Electoral Corruption; Mr. Pease’s Question—Property Qualification ; Mr. 
Locke King’s Bill read a second time. 

Friday, May 7. The Magistracy ; Mr. Locke’s Complaints—The Cagliari; Mr. 
Kinglake’s Question—Stamp Duties on Draughts Bill committed—Government of 
India; Resolutions in Committee. 











TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. ' The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday .ccccccccccccce 5h -. Thidm Monday ......seeceeees nh fm) Ob 
| Tuesday ......cesccsees 5h + Th 30m Tuesday ........000eeee $h oom) 12h 15m 
Wednesday .. ee No sitting. Wednesday ........... Noon.... 5h 15m 
Thursday ......sscesees Sh ...+ Th 45m Thursday .......0.0es0e $h .... 1h 30m 
Friday ....eeeceesseers 5h - 6h 55m =| Friday ......+... seseee Ml m) 19h 15m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 9h25m | Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 38h 15m 
this Session, ; — 85h20m | this Session 55; — 356h 12m 








Financiat Porrcy. 

The second reading of the Exchequer Bonds (2,000,000/.) Bill gave 
rise to a debate on the financial policy of the late and present Govern- 
ments. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis said a report had been industriously circulated, 
that he had left the finances in a disordered and unsatisfactory state, He 
was bound to state that Mr. Disracli had not given any sanction to that 
report. But to remove any impression of that nature, he showed by a 
reference to figures that he bad redeemed 4,000,000/. of debt out of re- 
venue last year; that, including thissum, the actual excess of expendi- 
ture over income, was about 2,000,000/., and that on the Ist April there 
was 6,657,000/. in the Exchequer, anample balance. He submitted that 
the financial condition of last year was upon the whole satisfactory. 
Then he turned to the budget. 

Mr. Disraeli has not been too adventurous on this occasion, but rather too 
cautious and prudent. By endeavouring to avoid present difficulties he will 
produce greater difficulties hereafter. That he has presented a reduced esti- 
mate of expenditure, is true, in one sense, for he has reduced the Army 
and Navy Estimates, but he has not diminished the expenditure as com- 


pared with that of last year. Taking the Consolidated Fund charges, the 
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Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates, they present a total of 
30,516 000/., or an excess of 280,0007. over last year. That increase may be 
rid of by taking into account the supplemental vote for the Militia,— 
£50,0000., but we do not know whether a similar vote will not be required 
for this year. A larger ————- ‘may be required. Then comes taxa- 
tion. Mr. Disraeli takes off two millions, [2¢. on the Income-tax] and sub- 
stitutes a precarious 800,000/. to be obtained from spirits and bankers’ 
checks. He proposes to pay off 2,000,000/. of Exchequer Bonds by advances 
from the Bank ; he will create a new loan to‘the same extent. On that pro- 
ing Sir George reserved his opinion. Upon the Sinking Fund he ex- 

P a decisive objection to its postponement, “ asif no obligation to pay 
off any debt existed.” It is vain to expect that there will be any consider- 
able surplus naturally arising after the expenditure has been defrayed, un- 
less the House make it obligatory on the Government. However great the 
debt may be it is possible to reduce it ; for as it is we pay every thirty years 
a sum in interest equal to the whole principal of the debt. The next sub- 
ject was the Income-tax. Sir George disputed the doctrine that while pros- 
pective engagements to remit taxation are to be held sacred, engagements to 
y debt are regarded as worthless, The late Government took oif the war- 
ninepence because they thought it right. Mr. Disraeli will allow the In- 
come-tax to fall from 7¢. to 5d. because he treats it as a national obligation 
that the tax should expire in 1860. But the whole relief to the tax-payer 
afforded by the remission will be only 8s, 4d. in the pound,—a sum that 
will not be sensibly felt by those who pay Income-tax ; and thus he violates 
a principle involved in the redemption of even 1,000,000/. Exchequer Bonds 
without giving any substantial relief. If the Income-tax be abolished in 
1860, when it will yield 5,000,000/., we shall have to provide 5,000,000/7, 
by other taxes. He further showed, in arguing for the retention of the In- 
come-tax, that if it be abolished in 1860 there will only remain 3,200,000/. 
as the product of direct taxation. At the same time he described himself as 
* no advocate for the Income-tax,”’ and said that he only desired that when 
the time arrived the House should be free to act. Whether the tax will be 
remitted will depend upon the views of the House in regard to expenditure. 
At present the Government is the advocate of economy, while the House is 


constantly urging at once an increase of expenditure and a remission of | 


taxation. He thought the House should not enter into prospective arrange- 
ments respecting the taxation of future years. 

Mr, GLApsronr took up some points in the speech of Sir George Lewis 
which he could not allow to pass in silence. He regretted the growing 
practice of the House of Commons to urge expenditure on the Govern- 
ment, but he censured Governments for not having resisted that habit. 
He contended that the state of the balance between income and expendi- 
ture is not satisfactory. Among the 4,000,0007. of debt redeemed, Sir 
George Lewis included 1,100,000/. for Sound Dues, and it is a mistake to 
eall that the redemption of debt. He left a deficiency of 1,500,000/, in 
the year that has expired, and an estimated deficiency of 4,000,000/., or 
omitting the Exchequer Bonds and Sinking Fund, about 500,000/. on the 
year that has begun. That is not satisfactory. Mr. Gladstone then 
assailed the Sinking Fund. Mr. Pitt’s doctrine on the subject was in a 
few years blown to atoms. After seeing his system fail, it has been again 
constituted afresh. And now the touchstone of experience is again ap- 
plied and the old story is repeated. The first serious engagement, they 
were told, could not be fulfilled. The question should be brought to a 
fair issue. If the Sinking Fund is good, act upon it; if bad, have done 
with it altogether. 

“* Depend upon it you will not get out of that subject without consider- 
able dissatisfaction. This House, when it passed those acts, undertook that 
1,500,000/. a year should be laid out absolutely in the purchase of stock. It 
is impossible but the fundholders must have a great interest in the redemp- 
tion of that pledge. Their objections were stated at the time, but they gain 
more and more force the longer you pretend to keep that plan alive, and at 
the same time do not suffer it to become efficacious. (Cheers.) The paying 
off 1,500,000/. a year stands inscribed on the book of your obligations at the 
instance of my right honourable friend, who deprecates all financial legisla- 
tion for future years. (Laughter.) Is there any conceivable state of cir- 
cumstances under any conceivable Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which, 
having an income for the year just sufficient, without the 1,500,000/., the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer would come down and ask for 1,500,000/. more | 


taxes? Isay confidently, that if my right honourable friend himself is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when that state of facts arises, he will not in- 
vite the House of Commons to lay on taxes of 1,500,000/. in order to redeem 
the pledge, if pledge it were, or, at any rate, to fulfil the plan which has 
been sanctioned by an act of Parliament.” 

With regard to the Exchequer Bonds, Mr. Gladstone placed them on a 
different footing. When the war Income-tax was in arrear funds were pro- 
vided by Exchequer Bonds; and the money that should have gone to pay 
them off was the half-year’s war Income-tax outstanding twelve months 
ago, a great part of which was applied, not to the redemption of debt, but 
to the expenses of the year. Sir George Lewis, who was a party to that 
appropriation, is the last man who should complain of Mr. Disracli for not 
extinguishing the Exchequer Bonds. As to the Income-tax, Mr. Gladstone 
resolutely combated Sir George Lewis’s doctrine that it should be part of 
the ordinary financial system of the country. It was obtained for another 
purpose—namely, that our commercial and financial system might be re- 
constructed ; and afterwards that the honour and interests of the country 
might be maintained. If we are going to make this special tax an ordinary 





tax, the transition should not be made in the dark. Either it should be 
maintained for its original purposes, or it should be allowed to drop; for so 
long as it is part of the ordinary revenue, we may give up thinking of ex- 


tensive and efficient economy. He had a small complaint to make against 
Sir George Lewis—he had not said what he would do were he Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. ‘| adhere to my own belief, that it is the duty of the 
Minister always to have a clear surplus, and steadily to keep in view the 
annual reduction of debt in time of peace. I cannot think that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer—from whom I have frequently differed in matters 
of finance—is upon this occasion justly chargeable for failing to liquidate 
bonds when he had not one farthing wherewithal to meet them; still less 


do I think that that accusation ought to proceed from those who have in- | 


duced the House of Commons to divert to a ditierent purpose the money in- 
tended to be applicable to their liquidation.” 

Mr. Carpwe tt concurred in the propriety of disregarding the Sinking 
Fund, but he argued stoutly in behalf of direct taxation; and he seemed 
to imply that the Exchequer Bonds that are to be postponed should have 
been paid out of the Income-tax ; or if they were met by re-borrowing, 
that the intention should be explicitly stated. By not repaying the 
bonds out of the Income-tax the burden of repayment is shificd from the 
rich who pay direct to the poor who pay indirect taxes. Mr. Tuomas 
BarinG appeared as the champion ofthe much-condemned Sinking Fund, 
and endeavoured to show that no Minister would reduce the debt out of 
surplus taxation, but rather give way to the popular pressure for the re- 
mission of taxes. No reduction will be made unless Parliament makes 
reduction obligatory. 


Mr. Bricurt said there was.a contest between the rich and the poor, 
and the poor as usual went to the wall. Taxes on imports are main- 
tained ; a tax which touches none but those who have 100/. a year is 
reduced. We are trying to do what is impossible—to make heavy tax- 
ation easily borne, Our expenditure depends upon our foreign policey— 
a policy that every one condemns. Not a single word of information re- 
specting the Persian war was communicated tothe House. The Chinese 
war had been condemned, the condemnation had never been reversed, 
and no one dared ask Parliament to reverse it. We are making ourselves 
| hateful in China, and the present Government should not delay one mo- 
ment in bringing the war toa conclusion. He had never seen a Minister 
make a real attempt to diminish expenditure. Why should we keep up 
an immense fleet when no other country but France has a fleet that can 
oppose it ? 

** Although I do not doubt in the least the desire of the Emperor of the 
French to be upon terms of friendship with this country, yet I never had 
myself the slightest sympathy for that alliance which has existed between 
France and England. Amity with all nations, justice and courtesy to all, 
but intimate and political alliances with none. “That is my policy, and I 
believe it is the only policy in these matters which can lead to good. If you 
ask the French Minister of Marine why his estimates are so large, what will 
he tell you? He will tell you he is building great ships, which he believes 
will never be of the least use, beeause England is building great ships, which 
every sensible Englishman also knows will not be of the slightest use. He 
will say, France has almost no colonies, very little foreign commerce as com- 
pared with this country ; that France has no pretension whatevct to a great 
| navy except her nearness to England, and the policy of England in always 

maintaining an enormous navy.” He seriously recommended Ministers to 

state the case to the French Government and see if they could agree to re- 
| lieve the exchequers of both countrics from the pressure of taxation to keep 

up armaments. He pictured the population as flying from this country to 

others where industry has its reward. And then he said—‘* And you, 
| landed proprietors of England, remember that, however many of your 
countrymen may emigrate, your acres remain, and you will have by-and-by 
a different tone in this House after another reform in Parliament. Your 
succession duties will be overhauled, and will not be got rid of so easily as at 
present. Your property-tax which you are assisting the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to throw over will come back to you, and come 
back in an inereased proportion. Rely upon it, the course which we have 
pas for some years has been foolish and wicked. By casting unfair 
yurdens upon the people you will create among them a spirit of discontent 
and disaffection, and when they have the power, as they shortly will have, 
to lay taxes upon those who have spent the money, you may depend upon 
it the poor will not always go to the wall and the rich will not always 
escape. (** Oh, oh !") Those ave unpalatable truths.” He did not like 
the Income-tax, but it was the duty of Parliament to maintain that tax or 
reduce expenditure, and they acted a cowardly part in casting off the bur- 
den from their shoulders and throwing it on the consumers. 

Mr. Disraeui contended, in reply to Sir George i wis, that the Go- 
vernment had never said they had reduced the expenditure as compared 
with last year, but that they had made reductions amounting to 00,0007, 
As to the Income-tax the objections to that have not come from “the 
gentlemen of England,” but from professional men and traders, and had 
reference to its injustice and inquisitorial character. Many plons were 
propounded to meet those objections, and a Committee considered it for 
some time. He believed that it cannot permanently be maintained in its 
present form. Sir George Lewis desired to know what had been done 
respecting Exchequer Bonds. The House had permitted him to raise 
2,000,000/. payable in six years. He bad obtained 1,000,000/. at 35 per 
cent, and had made arrangements to call for another, but he had a lively 
confidence that circumstances would render this course unnecessary. He 
thought he had made a prudent, and if carried into eifect a suce ssful 
arrangement. He had confidence in the state of the revenue beeause he 
| 
| 





saw that it is increasing as compared with the revenue of last year. 
With regard to Mr. Bright's allegations, he thought they were not just, 
as the main object of the House is to remove taxation from labour. But 
he deplored the great expenditure in armaments as much as Mr. Bright. 

**T do not, however, despair that—not immediately, perhaps, but in a few 
seasons, and when some of the excitement that has prevailed unhappily of 
late has passed away—the wisdom of Cabinets will bring about such a re- 
duction of military expenditure as would be beneficial to the interests of all 
nations, But that is only to be done by frank communications, by en- 
couraging a spirit, not only in this country, but among our more immediate 
neighbours, not of that exasperation which unfortunately has prevailed of 
late, but of mutual kindness and confidence, and which, notwithstanding 
the sneers we have heard, we must all see it to be the interest of both na- 
tions to encourage, and the great body of the population to adopt and 
sanction.’ 

The remainder of the debate was chiefly occupied by Mr. Wutson the 
late, and Mr. Hamuvron the present Sceretary of the Treasury, who 
combated each other with figures in defence of the policy and estimates 
of their respective chiefs, 

The bill was read a second time. 

Bankers’ Cureur 

There was a short debate, but no opposition on the second reading of 
the Stamp Duties on Draughts Bill. Mr. Thomas Baring “ appeared” 
on behalf of the members of the Stock Exchange, but he did not 
oppose the bill; being unwilling to disturb the financial arrangements 
of his right honoureble friend. Mr. Gxraves would not oppose the 
bill, but feared: it would interfere with the circulation of notes. Mr, 
Ba said Scotland, where cheques are used to a greater extent 
than in England, does not object. Mr. Turner, on behalf of Man- 
chester, declared the tax to be a step in the wrong direction, as it 





¥: 


would restrict the circulating medium. 

Mr. Diskav.i made merry with the opponents of the measure—espe- 
| cially that ingenious be dy the Stock Exchange. They say that if the 
tax be imposed it will be evaded—then where is the injustice ? A cheque 
Where is the injustice of paying a penny for it? 
it is a tax upon convenience not upon luxuries. 


i 


is a convenience 
That is the whole cas« 
The bill was read a second time, 
Tur Dancatan Parcrrarrries. 
on Tuesday, on the subject of the 
His motion was expressed in these 


Mr. GLapsTone raised a debate, 
union of the Danubian Principalities 
terms— 
| ** That an humble address be presented to her Maje sty, to submit to her 
Majesty that this House, bearing in mind the obligations imposed by the 

treaty of Paris, so far as they atfeet the Danubian Principalities, has ob- 
served With satisfaction the general tenour and yo, of the declaration re- 
corded by her Majesty's chief Plenipotentiary at the Conferences of 1856 con- 
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cerning the future organization of those territories ; and humbly to convey 
to her Majesty the earnest hope of this House that in the further prosecu- 
tion of this important subject just weight may be given to those wishes of 
the people of Wallachia and of Moldavia which, through their representa- 
tives elected in conformity with the said treaty, they have recently ex- 
pr es S e d.’ , 

His reason for bringing forward the motion was that the Conferences 
will be reopened at Paris next week ; while a strong impression has gone 
abroad that, in defiance of good faith, we are about to change our course 
on the question of the union of the Principalitics, and oppose the wishes 
of five millions of people in regard to that union; and as it is a question 
of now or never, he desired the House should second the judgment of the 
Executive Government expressed two years ago at Paris in favour of 
what is called the union of the Danubian Principalities. He therefore 
did not desire to dictate to the Executive, but to support it. 

He set out with the declaration that the people of the Principalities desire 
the union. When the flood of Turkish conquest set in from the East, the 
people of these countries vindicated their own liberty. They have enjoyed 

heir freedom until a recent period, when their rights came to be bandied 
to and fro between the claims of Russia, Austria, and Turkey. The late 
war unfortunately increased their miseries, for they had to endure the in- 
fliction of a Russian occupation and the still heavier infliction of an Aus- 
trian occupation. They therefore rejoiced in the interest which Europe 
took in their condition. To show that they desire the union, he quoted, 
first, the Réglement Organique, dated 1834, which declared that the union 








would be salutary and advantageous; next from the sixth protocol of the 
Conferences of 1356, the opinion of Count Walewski in favour of the union, 
the opinion of Lord Clarendon sharing in and supporting that opinion ; and 
the opinion of Sardinia on the same side. He contended that Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Turkey, are bad judges of the interests of the Principalities, and 
that England, France, and Sardinia, alone could be trusted as impartial 
states. Then he showed that the article 24 of the treaty of Paris referred | 
the question of the definitive organization of the Principalities to Divans to 
be convoked ad hoc by the Sultan; and he described the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. The Wallachian representatives were almost entirely favourable 
to the union. The first election for Moldavia had to be quashed, because it 
took place under the most shameless exercise of intimidation. The second 
election exhibited singular unanimity. All, even the peasantry, who are 
in a worse condition than the peasantry of France before the Revolution, 
were animated by a sense of duty. In the Wallachian Divan there were 
only three dissentients against the union; in the Moldavian Divan there | 
was unanimity in its favour. The Conference appointed Commissioners | 
to collect facts with regard to the state of the country; it would, | 
however, be absurd to su pose that these Commissioners should have | 
placed in their hands the elt of the vital interests of five millions | 
of people. Mr. Charles Buller said that to give the colonies representative 
institutions, and then to leave it to the Colonial Office to say whether their | 
wishes should be attended to, was like ‘lighting a fire and stopping up the | 
chimney.”’ Do not let us light up the fire of a people’s desires and then 
charge six Commissioners to stop up the chimney. He assumed that it 
would not be disputed that the people desire the union. It might be ob- | 
jected that they desired more; for instance, they desired something of a 
doubtful character, namely, to have as chief a Prince taken from a foreign 
famiiy. On that point we have given no pledge. But depend upon it no 
people in its senses would desire the rule of a foreign Prince except asa 
means of avoiding internal jealousy. The main cbject of their wishes is the 
union, and that is a good and safe measure. We ome increased the power 
and prosperity of Great Britain by a union with Scotland ; we have applied the 
principle to the Canadas. He assumed, then, that the union wilt be good 
for the Principalities themselves. For whom will it not be good? For 
Austria and Russia. No doubt the ambition of Russia will one day be re- 
awakened. We cannot again depend upon the combination of England 
and France to resist her. We cannot depend upon that combination as a 
ermanent check to the ambition of Russia. We must place a living 
arrier before Russia; there is no barrier like the breast of freemen. 
If we satisfy the desires of the people, and vindicate our own fame, 
we shall give Russia an antagonist more powerful than we can buy with 
money. Assuming that it is a great object of European policy to check 
Russia—‘‘ I give no opinion, I only recognize the obligations of treaties ”— 
we are not to take measures for weakening Turkey. But what injury will 
the union inflict on Turkey? None. The relation between the two has 
always been of a liberal character. The Sultan is the suzerain, not the 
sovereign of the Principalities. Turkey is interested in having her tribute | 
= and in preventing other - from possessing themselves of the . 
Principalities. The sentiment in the Principalitics towards Turkey is not 
unfavourable. Turkey leaves them self-government, their own religion, 
everything that a people can desire. Turkey has always found freedom 
and safety not in attempting to rivet her hold upon the Principalities, but 
in maintaining a liberal relation towards them. He desired to see that | 
still maintained. We could not do better to embroil the east than to go 
into the Austrian policy. He implored the House not to desert France, who 
is ready to do her part, and to do full justice to the wishes, rights, and 
interests of the people of the Principalities. ‘‘I say that France cannot 
resist ; France must give way. She cannot carry the union against Austria 
and Turkey, led by Austria, if England deserts her. The question whether 
England shall desert her is a question now to be decided, and the question 
of that desertion on the one hand or of perseverance in her policy and re- 
demption of her pledges is the question which with carnest hope and confi- | 
dence I this night submit to the House of Commons.’’ (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Sryrmovur Frtzcrraxp expressed his astonishment that Mr. Glad- | 
stone, so long engaged in public affairs, should have pursued a course so | 
unprecedented and so likely tolead to embarrassment. The Conference is | 
about to meet to weigh the evidence of the Commissioners sent to the 
Principalities, and Mr. Gladstone calls upon the House not to give an 
instruction to the British Government, but come to a vote that must be 
considered as an instruction of the House of Commons to the assembled 
representatives of independent Europe. He agreed that the obligations 
of the treaty of Paris should be borne in mind; and the treaty pledges 
us not to impair the integrity of Turkey ; yet the House wascalled upon 
to acknowledge the independence of the Principalities. Now these Princi- 
palities had not expressed a wish for union under a foreign prince, if 
possible, but at any rate for a union; they asked for no other union 
except a union under a foreign prince. That would be dismember- 
ment, a course totally incompatible with the obligations of the treaty. 
He hoped the House would not assent to a resolution that invited the 
House to be parties to the partition of Turkey. 

Sergeant Deasy supported the motion. Lord Ronert Crct. took the 
same course, and characterized the speech of Mr. Fitzgerald as the de- 
fence of a bad case inherited from the preceding Government. Mr. Rot- 
BucK called upon the House to tell assembled Europe that we are about 


| stea 
| their views as expre: 


| He thought it might 





to aid a free people to govern themselves. That would create the most 
effective barrier to Russia. Mr, Durr followed on the same side. 


Then came Lord Paumerston. The House seemed very imperfectly 
to understand the subject. The real question was whether we should 
take the first step to dismember Turkey. The Danubian Principalities 
are part of the Turkish empire. We went to war, not to defend Mol- 
davia and Wallachia from Russia, but to resist Russian encroachment 
on Turkey. The grievances of the Principalities have not arisen from 
their connexion with Turkey, but from the occupation of foreign armies, 
We are not called upon to decide whether they shall be free. “ Free 
they have been and free we intend them to remain.” The question ig 
what are the conditions of internal freedom which the powers of E 
are pledged by the treaty of Paris to secure them? The treaty of Parig 
entered into no engagement to effect the union. The French and Eng- 
lish Plenipotentiaries only expressed an opinion that the union might 
desirable, but no decision was taken. We are referred to the Réglement 
Organique. Why that is a Russian document, and cannot be re 
as embodying the inclinations of the people of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The treaty of Paris provided that Divans should be summoned. They 
met. Itis known to everybody that foreign agency was the cause of the 
excitement that prevailed on the question of the union. They voted for 
a union. But what sort of union? why a union under a foreign 
rince. 

a And why was that the case? For this obvious reason—that Moldavia 
would never submit to be ruled by Wallachia; that Wallachia would not 
submit to be ruled by Moldavia; and that neither the one nor the other of 
them would consent to be governed by the Sultan, Under these cireum- 
stances they asked for a foreign prince. And who is that foreign prince to 
be ? The inhabitants of those provinces nearly all profess the Greek re- 
ligion, and I am strongly of opinion that Russia would have an insur- 
mountable objection to placing any other than a Greek prince in the po- 
sition of a governor of those united states. And where, let me ask, are you 
to find a Greek Prince? Why, to be sure, among the members of the Ro val 
family of Russia. (Cheers.) The House may therefore rest satisfied that 


| the union of Wallachia and Moldavia under a foreign prince means nothing 


less than their union under the sway of the Russian Royal family, or of some 
one dependent upon Russia. To the appointment of a Catholic prince I 
doubt whether all the five Powers weal assent. If, moreover, a Catholic 
prince were appointed, he would have to maintain himself against the 
powerful Greek influence which would be brought to bear upon him; and, 
whether a Greek or a Catholic prince were selected, he would be forced to 
become subservient to Russia—to occupy the position of her vassal— 
in order to secure obedience from his subjects. The appointment 
of a foreign prince, then, I contend, to rule the Principalities, would be 
the first step towards effecting that separation to which some honourable 
Members are op’ . For can any man believe that a prince fit to govern 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 people would long submit to be the vassal of the Sul- 
tan? Impossible! He would aspire to independence, and independence he 
would soon obtain. Well, then, fancy a country extremely small as com- 


| pared with the adjoining countries, having Russia on the one side, Austria 


on the other, and Turkey upon a third, and see how such a country can 
maintain her independence. It is impossible, in my opinion, that she could 
avoid becoming the vassal of one or the other of her more powerful neigh- 
bours, Escaping that destiny she would follow the fate of Poland, and be 

artitioned between them.”’ (Loud cheers.) ‘* We are told we ought not to 
| i them representative assemblies. They had them even by the organic 
statutes; they ought to have had them, only the jealousy of Russia took 
care that those assemblies should never meet, or, if they met, that they 
should be but mere shadows of representative assemblies. But, the Congress 
of Paris intended to record the opinion that they should have real represen- 
tative assemblies, and it was for the purpose of asking them what conditions 
of internal organization they thought most conducive to their political and 
civil welfare, the development of their resources, and their internal prospe- 
rity, that the divans were called.” But these unhappy Divans, carried away 
by agitations and intrigues, refused to go into the real points, and confined 
henasives to an unattainable object—separation from Turkey under a 
Christian prince. He urged the Seow not to be led by Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence into acceding to a motion that would reverse the fundamental 
policy of the country, and would not be for the benefit of the unhappy peo- 
ple of the Principalities. 

Lord Joun Russeu vindicated Mr. Gladstone from the charge of Mr. 
Fitzgerald—that he was asking the House to dictate to the European 
powers. That is not so. Mr. Gladstone only says what should be the 
language held by the English Plenipotentiary at Paris. Coming to the 
question itself, Lord John described the relations between the Principali- 
ties and the Sultan, and the course pursued by Russia, before the last 


| war, interfering in the Principalities to their detriment. The treaty of 


Paris took away from Russia the power of constant interference, and then 
the question arose respecting the future state of the Principalities. In- 
d of revising their organic statutes for them, or agreeing to adopt 
ssed in Divans, a third course was taken, the most 
irritating that could possibly be, that of assembling the Divans, and say- 
ing, when they had expressed their wishes, ‘‘ you are disorderly, you are 
influenced by foreign intrigue, and we throw your wishes to the winds.” 
‘* There has been a great deal of talk during this debate of the power and 
influence which Russia would have. _ It seems to me that you have made a 


| way for Russia. The only way, as it ae to me, to get out of this di- 


lemma is the course ow aoe by my right honourable friend.” (Cheers.) 

proposed to the people ‘ that they should have the 
union of these Principalities, but that they should have some person to rule 
over them unconnected with any great power in Europe, who should 
nevertheless be acquainted with their manners and customs.” And he in- 
stanced the independence of Belgium, with its liberty, its religion, its sove- 
reign, as a barrier against foreign conquest, more formidable than any arti- 


ficial treaty. 


Mr. Disrar1t said that if the House adopted Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tion, they would really find themselves in a dilemma, for there is at this 
moment a perfect identity of sentiment, views, and policy, on this sub- 
ject, between England and France, and in a few days the two Govern- 
ments will be prepared to maintain, defend, and enforce their policy. 
Mr, Disraeli showed that there has been no breach of the engagements 
recorded in the treaty of Paris; that Lord John Russell himself in 1855 
thought a proposal of union should come, if at all, from the Sultan, and 
that he was then of opinion that if there were a Christian prince he 
would be practically independent. The whole question is how far we 
can promote institutions we can afterwards protect. We cannot main- 
tain the factitious independence of countries by votes of that House. 

‘* All that we should obtain by such an independence would be the re- 
morse which, when their rising civilization was crushed, we should all of 
us feel, and which would be painted with such admirable eloquence by the 
rhetorician of the day. (Cheers and laughter.) We ought to exert all 
the power and influence we possess, and should endeavour to exercise that 
power in a legitimate manner, to obtain for these provinces good govern- 
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self-government. We ought to obtain that, and I believe we can 
ment ant the Scrdial codperation of the French Government; and if we do 
that we shall not only f 1 our engagements, but obtain all that is now 


to insure the welfare of these provinces.” On grounds of high 
icy he deprecated the House sanctioning this address. 

Mr. Giapstoy®, in reply, insisted that to oppose the union would be 
to break faith and lay the Principalities at the feet of the Emperor of 
Russia. In the opening, he said that his eloquence appeared to have 
made a great impression on the mind of Mr. Disraeli; and “ he had la- 
vished compliments upon ‘ the rhetorician of the day.’ I will not be 

ilty of the affected modesty of pretending to be ignorant that that de- 
signation was — for myself.” [This passage of arms called forth 

uch laughter. 
The ae divided, and negatived the motion by 292 to 114. 
Tue CaGiiart. 

Next, after Mr. Gladstone’s motion on the Principalities, stood Mr. 

inglake’s motion, trusting that the Government would, in the case of 
the Cagliari, act in concert with Sardinia. As it was late, Mr. Kincrake 
did not go on, but asked for information. 


Mr. Firzceratp said he had hoped that Lord Malmesbury’s ex- | 


Janation would have been satisfactory to Mr. Kinglake and the country. 

t is satisfactory to the Sardinian Government. Count Cavour has 

cordially accepted Lord Malmesbury’s despatch, and is prepared to adopt 

his suggestions. Mr. Fitzgerald could not say that the Sardinian 

i have been liberated, but the establishment of harmony of action 

tween the Government of Sardinia and her Majesty’s Government must 
lead to consequences all desire. 

GovERNMENT oF INpIA. 

The House of Commons went into Committee on the Indian resolu- 
tions on Monday night. The discussion recommenced with the second 
resolution, providing that the Secretary of State for India shall perform 
the duties now exercised by the East Tadia Company, “‘either alone or 
with the approbation of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India.” 

Mr. Ayrton moved an amendment, the gist of which was, that the 
duties mentioned in the resolution should be performed by a “ Minister 
in Council.” He argued that the bill did not provide for an efficient 
Council, and that no efficient control over the Minister could be looked 
for from Parliament, and therefore that the Minister should not be inde- 
pendent of his Council. 

Lord Stan.ey opposed the resolution on behalf of the Government; 
and stood up for the efficacy of a Parliamentary check, and the necessity 
of giving the Minister undivided authority and imposing on him undi- 
vided responsibility. Mr. Mancies, for the first time in his life, had 
the happiness of entirely concurring with Mr. Ayrton. The proposition 
did not mean that the Minister should only exercise his power with the 
approval of the Council, but that the Minister should sit in his Council, 
and consider, before he acted, what the Council recommended. Mr. 
Disraeui said what the Committee had now to determine was whether 
there should be a Minister for India, and subsequently whether there 
should be a Council, how it should be composed, what its functions 
should be. Mr. Vernon Smrtu objected to the creation of a Secretary 
of State. The Minister should be calied President of the Council. Sir 
Harry Verney was for an independent Council. Mr. Rorsuck was 
opposed to a Council altogether. What he wants is that there should 
be a Secretary of State for India, to govern that country without the as- 
sistance of a Council, and to be answerable to that House for his conduct. 
Lord Patmerston regarded the discussion respecting the Council as pre- 
mature, and he called upon the Committee to reject the amendment. 
Lord Joun Rvssetx said the question raised by the amendment was, 
whether the Minister should be so controlled by his Council as to lose 
all responsibility. He thought they did not want a Minister who should be 
obliged on every occasion to go to his Council and obtain their opinions 
in writing. Mr. GLapsronr amused the House by some verbal criti- 
cism of the resolution, intended to show that the amendment expressed 
precisely the intentions of the resolution, while the words of the resolu- 
tion of the Government did not express their intentions but the inten- 
tions of Mr. Roebuck. 
ing it to mean that the Council should be cognizant of the whole busi- 
ness of India. 

Other Members tried to speak, but only obtained an indifferent hear- 
ing On a division the amendment was negatived by 351 to 100. 

e House resumed, and the Chairman reported progress, without 
putting the resolution. 
Tue Ovpe Prociamation, 

Mr. Bricut inquired on Thursday whether the proclamation of Lord 
Canning respecting Oude had been issued in accordance with instructions 
sent from England ; if not, whether the Government had issued any di- 
rections in respect to it > 

Mr. Baru said the Government received the proclamation three 
weeks ago, and had immediately written to the Governor-General ex- 
pressing their views upon it. Mr. Bricut inquired what was the tenour 
of the despatch > 

Mr. Disraexi said the papers should be laid on the table. 

“I think it, however, right to take this opportunity of stating that when 
we received notice of this intended proclamation we took the subject at once 
into our consideration, and the result was that we sent out a despatch to the 
Governor-General of India, disapproving the policy which he indicated in 
every sense.”” (Loud cheers.) 

In the House of Lords, Earl Granvitie referring to this answer, 
—_ whether it had been given after communication with Lord Ellen- 

rough > 

The Earl of ELLennonoven said that no communication had taken 
place between himself and ‘ the right honourable gentleman in another 
place,” but Mr. Disraeli had read the despatch alluded to. 

Curistianity iv Inp1a, 

The Earl of Suarresnury presented a petition from various Mission- 
ary Societies, praying that free scope may be given to the diffusion of 
Christianity in India, that caste be not recognized, that the management 
of lands and the collection of dues devoted to heathen temples on the part 
of the Government may cease, that the Bible may be used in Government 
schools, but that the Government should not either by force or bribery 
induce the Natives to embrace the Christian faith. 

The Earl of ELLENBOROVGH said— 

“ As long as I have anything whatever to do with the government of 
India, I shall adhere most strictly to the ancient traditional policy of the 
British Government in that country—namely, that of absolute neutrality in 





He should vote for the amendment, understand- | 





matters of religion ; and that I intend, as faras in me lies, that that neu- 
trality shall be real—that it shall not exist only in the language of the Go- 
vernment, but in its acts, and in the acts of all its officers, 7 ine heard 
with satisfaction from my noble friend that the petitioners do not desire 
the aid of the Government. [** Hear, hear!’ from Lord Shaftesbury.) 
I feel satisfied that nothing could be more injurious to their objects than 
even the appearance that such aid was extended to them. By themselves— 
by individual exertion—by private means, they may have some success ; but 
I feel convinced that if it were for a moment supposed that the Government 
extended its aid to them—as I fear may have been of late to some extent the 
case—the result would be the greatest danger to our interests in India, and 
the utter destruction of all the hopes of the missionaries of religion.” 
Mivxor Rerorm Butts, 

Three questions of Parliamentary Reform were discussed on Thursday. 

Mr. Cairp moved for leave to bring in a bill to assimilate the county 
franchise of Scotland with that of England. The object of this measure 
was to extend the forty-shilling freehold franchise to Scotland. At pre- 
sent the landlords return the county representatives, the tenant farmers 
and the borough freeholders having no influence in the elections, Mr, 
Cowan seconded the motion. It was smartly debated. Mr. Moncrierr 
objected that no great class of the community would be reached by this 
franchise, and the forty-shilling proprictors would not form a desirable 
class of electors. Besides it would lead to the manufacture of fictitious 
votes. Mr. Baxrer, Mr. Cummine Bruce, the Lorn Apvocarr, Mr. 
Brack, and Lord Excuo also objected to the proposed bill. On the 
other hand it was supported with reservations by Mr. Epwarp Ex.icer, 
Sir Epwarp Cotesrooxr, and Mr, Pease. On a division the motion 
was negatived by 103 to 84. 

The next subject was the payment of the travelling expenses of voters. 
It arose on a motion by Mr. Prast for a copy of the opinions of the 
Judges in the case of ‘* Cooper versus Slade,” when the Court of Exche- 
quer Chamber decided that the payment of travelling expenses was ille- 
gal. Sergeant Dreasy asked what the Government intended to do? Mr. 
WALProLe said they could not propose the renewal of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act with all its palpable defects. The best course would be to 
bring in an amended bill. For his own part he thought bona fide tra- 
velling expenses as legal as any other payments. 

The third question was the property qualification of Members. Mr. Locke 
KinG moved the second reading of his bill to abolish property qualifica- 
tion. Mr. Bentinck only raised a faint opposition. Mr. WALroxr, on 
behalf of his Government, assented to the motion for two reasons ; first, 
property qualification is not required from Scotch Members ; secondly, 
qualifications are given to Members to enable them to sit in the House 
of Commons, and it ill becomes Parliament to maintain what in these 
cases may be called a “ great sham.” 

The bill was read a second time. 

Marriace Law AMENDMENT. 

The sittings of the House of Commons on Wednesdays have come to 
be one-bill sittings. ‘This week Lord Bury’s bill legalizing marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife occupied nearly the entire sitting. 

The motion for the second reading was preceded by the presentation 
of a shoal of petitions in favour of the bill. General Tuomprson was 
first in the field. He said— 

“T have a petition to present from Bradford, which would apparently 
reach from here to Westminster Abbey, in favour of legalizing marriages 
with a deceased wife's sister. Everybody in Bradford wants to marry his 
wife's sister.”’ (Gre at laughter.) 

Then followed a crowd from various towns, and after these seven 
against the bill. 

Mr. Hors in moving that the bill should be read a second time that 
day six months, ridiculed the mode in which, as he averred, the petitions 
had been got up. He described them as promoted by the Marriage Law 
Reform Association, and drew a conjectural picture of Lord Bury and 
Mr. Milnes sitting to receive the confessions of heart-broken widowers 
and longing widowers’ wives sisters. Never since Mr. O’Counor pre- 
sented a petition in favour of the Charter had petitions of less weight 
been presented to the House. In opposition to the bill he relied upon 
the Scriptural prohibition in Leviticus, and the argument that if the 
bill passed no wife’s sister would be able to live in the house of her 
brother-in-law. Mr. Buxton disputed the existence of any Scriptural 
prohibition and made light of the social argument. Mr. Cotirer said 
he could assure Mr. Ilope that at the meetings of the Marriage Law 
Reform Society there were no semi-Popish ceremonies, no altar, no wax- 
candles. He insisted that no prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister is to be found in the Bible, and that the obvious interpre- 
tation of the text, “thou shalt not take a wife to her sister to vex her 
beside the other in her lifetime,” was, that a man may not marry his 
wife’s sister in her lifetime, but that he might do so after her death, If 
husbands and the sisters of wives are so vicious as they are represented 
to be they cannot be made virtuous by act of Parliament. 

Mr. M: T. Bates, Sir Gronce Lewis, Mr. Moncxron Mriines, Mr. 
Axroyp, and Mr. Mains supported the bill; it was opposed by Mr, 
Drummonp, the Lonp-Apvocatrr, and Mr, Punter, 

On a division the second reading was carried by 174 to 134. The 
Committee is fixed for the 20th, 

Revision or THE Liturcy. 

Lord Envry moved that an address should be presented to the Queen, 
praying that she would issue a Royal Conimission ‘to consider whether 
the Liturgy of the Church of England be not capable of such alterations 
as may render it more profitable than it now is for the religious instruc- 
tion and edification of the people.” He read a number of extracts from 
the published writings of Bishop Coplestone, Bishop Blomfield, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Bishop of St. David's, the 
Bishop of Limerick, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, to show that 
some change is desired; backing these up with similar opinions deli- 
vered by the Bishops at a recent meeting of Convocation. He contended 
that a change, ‘some few omissions and rearrangements,” is desirable, 
to shorten the services by omitting repetitions, and some phrases of 
doubtful import, which would enable us to include in our communion a 
Livingstone and a Havelock. Ie held that it is both constitutional and 
expedient to proceed by Royal Commission ; for although alterations 
have been made without the intervention of Parliament and without the 
intervention of Convocation, they have been invariably preceded by a 
Royal Commission. . oe 

The Archbishop of Canrersury objected to the motion, because if car- 
ried it would be an apple of discord and agitate the minds of churchmen 
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from one end of the kingdom to the other. The Bishop of St. Davin’s 
was rather favourable to the object of the motion, But he laboured to 
show that it is impracticable, on account of the great variety of opinions 
with regard to the alterations that may be desirable. Earl Grey was 
most anxious for some alterations, but as there is no prospect of a com- 
mon agreement, he hoped Lord Ebury would not divide the House. The 
Bishop of Casue suggested that the body to deal with the question would 
be a properly constituted convocation of the prelates and clergy of the 
United ingdom. 

The Karl of Dexsy said he could not deny that in the beautiful Liturgy 
of the Church of England there are spots and blemishes, not suited to the 
great refinement of modern times, but is it desirable, for the purpose of 
removing them, to take the hazardous step recommended by Lord Ebury ? 
The public would put a wider construction on the motion than that; and 
regard the commission as one issued to inquire into the merits and de- 
merits of the Liturgy. Such a misapprehension would have the most 
serious effects. He hoped Lord Ebury would not press his motion. 

Earl Granvitte and Lord AnrnGrr were in favour of the improve- 
ment; but, yiclding to appeals from all sides, Lord Esury withdrew it. 


Cuurcu Estares.—In moving the second reading of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission Bill, the Earl of Derpy explained that it was the same mea- 
sure which passed the House of Commons last year, but which failed be- 
cause it came before their Lordships too late in the session, The bill makes 
the transfer of episcopal estates to the Commissioners compulsory upon the 
avoidance of a see, and provides that they shall hand over to the see an 
estate of equal value free from all obligations. From the time of that 
transfer the Commissioners will not interfere except to see that the estate 
is kept in proper repair and that no improvident leases are granted. As 
regards chapters the bill provides that the accounts shall be kept in a cer- 
tain fori, that no leases Srall be granted after the passing of the act, but 
that chapters shall be entitled to an income equivalent to that they now re- 
ceive. The Duke of MaAnLBoRovGH has a bill before the House making a 
somewhat different provision as regards the estates of chapters, He pro- 
posed to refer both bills to a Select Committee. The House generally con- 
curred in the principle of the bill; but Earl Grey took some exception to 
its details, being persuaded that property held at a rack-rent will never be 
well managed by a public department, and that Bishops are not likely to 
manage their estates well. The Bishop of Oxrorp concurred in the scheme, 








and protested against making bishops mere stipendiaries. The bill was read | 
a second time, and together with the Duke of Marlborough’s bill referred to | 


a Select Committee. 

Transrer oF LAND.—Mr. Wurresipr obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to facilitate the sale and transfer of land in Ireland. The object of the bill is 
to extend to unencumbered estates the principle which nine years’ experience 
derived from the sale of encumbered estates has been found so beneticial— 
the grant of a Parliamentary title. It is proposed to bring all judicial sales 
of the Court of Chancery within the application of a like prinviple. Any 
person, without the intervention of a Chancery suit, might go before this 


and sell his estate if he so thought fit. Those who do not want to sell may 
also obtain an adjudication upon their titles. ‘The Court will consist of two 
Judges; there will be an appeal to the Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices ; 
the office of Master in Chancery will be abolished ; the expense will be paid 
by a deduction from the purchase money and interest on the cash balances. 
Thus the Court will be self-sustaining. “The bill was read a first time. 

Tenant Ricutr.—Mr. Green moved that a Select Committee should be 
appointed *‘ to inquire into the nature, origin, and extent of the tenant- 
right custom in Ireland, the recent violations of it in Donegal and other 
northern counties, end to consider and report how far it may be practicable 
to protect, for the benefit of the occupying tenants, the property which has 
been created under that custom.” 

This motion was speedily disposed of by a division; and the motion was 
negatived by 232 to 43. 

Enpowerp Scuoois.—The Karl of Cork, quoting largely from the report 
of the Irish Endowed Schools Commissioners, sct forth the great deficiencies 
in the management of their funds and estates, and appealed to Lord Derby to 
use his best endeavours to remedy and rectify these evils. 


The Earl of Drrsy criticized as impracticable the remedies recommended | 


by the Commissioners, which involved the erection of a separate educational 
staff at the expense of the Consolidated Fund. He asked for time to give 
the subject sutiicient consideration. 
The Earl of Car.ts.x, the Bishop of Casnen, and Earl St. Germans, 
ressed the subject on the attention of the Government, as one of the highest 
importance. 


Che C€uurt. 


Tue state matters most prominent in the record of the Court news- 
man are, the arrival of the Queen of Portugal on Thursday, and the 
Drawingroom on Wednesday. The Queen of Portugal, late Princess 
Stephanie of Hohenzollern, has been married by proxy to the King of 
Portugal, and she is now on a visit to Queen Victoria. The Drawing- 
room was well attended. 

The Queen has visited the Prince of Wales at the White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, and the Duchess of Orleans. She has given a concert 
at Buckingham Palace; and has visited Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the | 


Queen of Portugal, the Duchess of Kent, the Prince of Hohenzollern, 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, the Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess 
of Terceira, the Duke of Beaufort, the Portugese Minister and the 
Countess Lavradio, the Prussian Minister and Countess Bernstorff, the 
Marquis of Excter, the Marquis of Abercorn, Earl De La Warr, the 
Earl of Derby, the Earl of Malmesbury, and Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Terceira. ‘ 


Che Aletrapolis. 
The annual dinner at the Royal Academy took place on Saturday. It 
was attended, as is customary on this occasion, by the bulk of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, by the chiefs of the Opposition, by the Speaker, by 
Judges, prelates, soldiers, and men of letters. Sir Charles Eastlake 
occupied the chair, and delivered a succession of speeches in proposing 
the toasts after dinner. The Duke of Cambridge answered for the 
Army. ‘My advice to you, gentlemen, is, pray don’t forget the Army ; 
but maintein it in such a state that we may never find ourselves in less 
agreeable society than we do at present,’’—advice received with cheers 
and merriment. For the Navy, Sir John Pakington briefly stood 
sponsor. The Lord Chancellor replied for the “guests.” In proposing 


the health of her Majesty’s Ministers, Sir Charles Eastlake reminded his 








‘yet vacant, from barristers for ap 
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hearers that it was during the Administration of Lord Derby in 1852 
that ‘‘ the advancement of the Fine Arts” was first noticed in a speech 
from the throne as a subject worthy of attention in Parliament. But 
he made an appeal for more s on behalf of the Academy, 

“ Attractive as this exhibition is said to be, it might, t believe, have 
been more so had an additional room been at our disposal, while a far more 
important object would have been attained by the display—or, at all even; 
the better display—of many works of great ability, and the prevention of 
disappointment to their meritorious authors. But if we cannot at present 
indulge a hope that our domain may be enlarged, it is at least reasonable to 
expect that we shall not be unfairly molested where we are.” (* Hoar 
hear!” and a laugh.) . 

The Earl of Derby said he had promised himself that in attending this 
banquet he should be free from the importunities of those requests urged 
upon the Government. ¢ 

‘In Downing Street I expect, of course, three or four times a day at all 
events, to receive applications from clergymen for livings that are not 
intments which nobody dreamt of 
making, from numberless individuals for no end of commissionerships ; 
but I had fondly hoped when I came to the tranquil and classic regiong 
of Trafalgar Square to have had no such solicitations made to me. I haye 
been disappointed. (Laughter.) You, Sir, in the most persuasive tones 
and with most flattering allusions to what took place on former occasio: 
have hinted your confidence that the Government would not be deaf to 
the claims of art; you have intimated that, great as are the services which 
the Royal Academy has rendered to the country, and which I cheerfully 
acknowledge, they might be greater still if you enjoyed greater ac. 
commodation,—- 

* Osi angulus ille, 

* Proximus accedat.’ 
(Laughter.) Tf there was another room, or another house, or a better 
house, it would inealeulably increase the advantages which the public 
derive from your labours. (Cheers and laughter.) And, Sir, I owe you 
my thanks for recording that the first speech from the Throne which ad- 
verted to the improvement of the fine arts as an object of public interest 
wus one which I had the honour of advising the Sovereign to deliver in 
1852. Sir, that also reminds me that in those days, when we were yet 
green in Se oe right honourable friend who then, ag 
now, was Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed, at one of these anni- 
versary festivals, not only his hope and wish, but also—deluded mortal! 
—(Laughter)—his sanguine expectation that the next year would see 
the Royal Academy and the National Gallery united in a much improved 
situation. Unfortunately, before that next year arrived we ceased to 
responsible for the administration of affairs. ‘ Liberal and progressive 
Governments ’ succeeded us, and for the last six years, under their 
auspices, it is painful for me to say that of the improved site of the Royal 
Academy and National Gallery I have not seen the slightest indication, 
(Cheers and meen. With this experience I shall not repeat the errors 
of my right honourable friend; but I have this consolation, that at least 
you will not think the present Government less attentive than its pre- 


Court, to be called the Landed Estate Court, and there make out his title | “ecessors, and that, if we have not the good fortune to be esteemed a Go- 


vernment of progress, at all events we shall not be considered one of re- 
action.”” (Cheers and laughter.) 

The Bishop of Oxford spoke as the Chaplain of the Royal Academy, 
The health of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thackeray was proposed, and those 
gentlemen answered in the order of their names. Mr. Thackeray related 
an anecdote of his early career current in society, but probably never 
mentioned in public before. 

“* Had it not been for the direct act of my friend who has just sat down, 
I should most likely never have been included in the toast which you have been 
pleased to drink ; and I should have tried to be, not a writer, but a painter, 
or designer of pictures. That was the object of my early ambition, and L 
can remember when Mr. Dickens was a very young man, and had com- 
menced delighting the world with some charming humorous works of which 
I cannot mention the name, but which were coloured light green, and 
came out once a month, that this young man wanted an artist to illustrate 
his writings, and I recollect walking up to his chambers with two or three 
drawings in my hand, which, strange to say, he did not find suitable, 
(Laughter.) ut for that unfortunate blight which came over my artistical 
existence, it would have been my pride and my pleasure to have en- 
deayoured one day to find a place on these walls for one of my perform- 
ances. This disappointment caused me to direct my attention to a 
different walk of art, and now I can only hope to be ‘ translated’ 
on these walls, as 1 have been, thanks to my talented friend Mr, 
After the speechmaking the company wandered through the rooms 
and lingered around the pictures until a late hour. 


A deputation waited on the Earl of Derby on Tuesday to represent the 
great social and moral evils resulting from the present state of the law 
regarding the invalidity of marriage with a deceased wite’s sister, and to 
urge the necessity for an alteration of the existing law. It consisted of 
Lord Bury, Lord Goderich, Mr. M. 'T. Baines, Mr. Spooner, Sir John 
Trelawny, Lord Ashley, and many other Members, as well as of muni- 
cipal magistrates. Lord Derby said the inclination of his own mind was 
not in accordance with those who had addressed him. 

At the same time, this question must be decided by the progress of — 
opinion ; and if the public opinion in favour of an alteration of the law is 
as strong and as general as the deputation seemed to think it was, that pub- 
lic opinion will be sure to have its effect upon the House of Commons, and, 
ultimately, upon the House of Lords. His own opinion, he candidly stated, 
is, that it isa question of no political party, and it ought not to be taken as a 
Government question. He, for his own part, will not cxert any influence 
whatever over a single individual in either House in opposition to the bill. 
His vote has hitherto been in opposition to the alteration of the law, but he 
will consider it, so far as the Government is concerned, a perfectly open 
question both in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords, 

A deputation of Metropolitan Members, clergymen, churchwardens, 
and guardians, headed by Mr. Locke, Member for Southwark, waited 
upon the President of the Poor-law Board, on Tuesday, to set before 
him statements showing the inequality of the poor-rates in London, and 
to ask whether the Government would support Mr. Ayrton’s bill. Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt said he could give no definite answer; but he for 
one should object to the second reading of the bill, because that course 
would imply approval of its principle. He could give no pledge. 
The subject 1s one that requires and deserves more general inquiry. 


The Duke of Malakoff was entertained at dinner on Thursday by the 
members of the Army and Navy Club, Sir Fenwick Williams occupied 
the chair, supported on his right by the Ambassador, and on his left by 
Sir John Pakington. A great many speeches were delivered, loyalty and 
good fellowship forming the gh . The Marshal gave the toast “the 
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imperishable union of our fleets and armies.” The health of the Em- 

his master, a member of the club, was drunk with much 
Peartiness. The speech of the evening was made by Sir Charles Yorke, 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-chief. He said— 

It is never among generals and warriors that warlike ideas prevail; pug- 
nacity is — most predominant among those who by a singular per- 
version of terms are called the “ civil” rtion of the community. 
(Laughter.) Formerly, when France and England were almost on the 
verge of war, a peaceful understanding was restored chiefly through the 
exertions of two individuals—the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult, 
and he was sure that if any future cause of misunderstanding should arise 
between the allied nations they could not do better for its pacific settlement 
than just to put the whole matter into the hands of his Royal Highness the 

—* gg . and — Pasom v = Malakoff, and leave it to them to 
arrange quietly. eers and laughter. 

The Duke Of Cambridge wer absent. He presided over the annual 
dinner of the Royal Benevolent Society. and he explained that to be 
there he had declined an invitation to dine with the Duke of Malakoff, 
and had even disobeyed the injunctions of his Sovereign to attend her 
table; an act of disobedience she had willingly excused seeing that his 
presence was demanded elsewhere in the cause of charity. 

The annual dinner in aid of the Royal Literary Fund took place on 
Wednesday at the Freemasons’ Tavern. There was a large gathering of 
distinguished persons. Lord Palmerston presided, and he celebrated the 
benefits of the society in a speech of moderate length. The proceeds of 
the evening were 900/. 

Those who have seen the hedges in blossom and the chestnut trees burst- 


ing into bloom will know that the congregations of the season are in full 
blow at Exeter Hall. The “ May Meetings” have set in, like this 








east windy spring, with their “ usual severity.’ But the proceedings are | 
y so similar to each other that if our readers will refer to the | 
corresponding week's record of last year they will find a pretty fair ac- | 


count of what has happened. We may mention that the receipts of the 
PI y I 


British and Foreign Bible Society have exceeded those of any preceding | 


Provincial, 

The provincial press furnishes no political news this week beyond the 
report of a Liberal meeting at Liverpool in favour of a comprehensive 
Reform Bill : a five-pound franchise in boroughs, ten-pound in counties ; 
the ballot ; equal representation; no bands at elections, and the i 
| travelling expenses illegal. The oddest and most novel suggestion is 

1s— 

“That the expenditure of the country be annually submitted to the House 
of Commons by a committee, to be styled the Finance Committee, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer being its chairman and organ.” 


A murder has been committed at Stoke Abbott, near Beaminster, and a 
house fired with a view to conceal the first crime. Sarah Ann Guppy, a 
young woman, small in stature, rather deformed, and of exem 
character, was left alone in the house in the afternoon. A neighbour 
a scream; and presently a young fellow, James Seale, whose character ig 
not good, was seen to leave the place ; his finger was cut and bleeding; 
there was blood on his clothes: he endeavoured to account to a woman for 
these suspicious appearances. Soon after, it was discovered that the house 
where Guppy lived was on fire. The neighbours hastened to the place, got 
out the young woman, and extinguished the flames: Guppy’s throat had 
been cut—she was dead. Seale was arrested. Every circumstance pointed 
to him as the murderer and the raiser of the fire. The poor young woman 
who had been killed had expressed her fears of him, as he used to 
about the house—she thought he contemplated robbery. The Coroner's 
Jury pronounced a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder”’ against him. 

Mrs. Studd, wife of a baker at Ipswich, has been murdered, it is assumed 
by Ebenezer Cherrington, though he was not seen in the act. Mrs, Studd, 
mother of a family, and advanced in years, is said to have been on too fae 
miliar terms with Cherrington, a young man, who had formerly worked for 
her husband, At length she mpuleed him, and threatened to have him exe 
pelled from the house, where he occasionally staid, by a policeman, One 
night, excited by drink, he followed the woman and her daughter to a bed- 
room, put his back against the door, and threatened mother and daughter for 


| hours. Later inthe morning, during the daughter’s temporary absence, he 


year, and that the Church Missionary Society is in a like state of pros- | 


perity. 


Judgment was given in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Wednesday on the 
application of the delinquent Directors and Manager of the British 
k for a new trial. All appealed to the Court except Mr. Stapleton. 
The bench was formed by Lord Chief Justice Campbell, and Justices 
Wightman, Erle, and Crompton; and Lord Campbell delivered their 
decision. The rule for a new trial was refused. The Court held that 
there had been no “ misdirection,” and that the verdict of the jury was 
not “ against the evidence.” 

The first suit for judicial separation was decided in the Divorce Court on 
Wednesday. The parties were a potato salesman and his wife; the plea for 
separation was cruelty. The husband did not deny that he beat his wife, 
the Jury returned a verdict for the wife, and Sir Cresswell Cresswell decreed 
a judicial separation. 

In the course of the case a remark made by the learned Judge elicited 
some applause from the persons in Court, upon which his Lordship ordered 





appears to have struck Mrs, Studd on the head with a poker: she was found 
dying. A Coroner’s Jury have pronounced a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder’’ 
against Cherrington. 





IRELAND. 
Lord Derby’s suggestion that Maynooth should be bought up is ape 
proved by the Freeman's Journal, and the Tablet, and by other organs 
both parties. Some of the Conservative journals have been taking Lord 
Chancellor Napier to task for his lack of sympathy with the Orangemen, 
and regretting that ‘‘the intolerance which marked the career of Mr, 
Brady and Lord Carlisle” still survives in the Lrish Executive. 
Lord Eglinton has accepted an invitation to preside over the show of 


| the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society at Galway. 


them to be turned out, and said that if such improper conduct were repeated | 


he would order the offender into custody. When the verdict was delivered 
the applause was renewed, but the Judge immediately ordered silence to be 
restored, and said he was determined not to tolerate any manifestion of feel- 
ing in a Court of Justice over which he presided. It was not to be endured 
that manifestations of that kind should be suffered to influence the minds of 
j and juries. It would be better, if they could not be prevented, to sit 
with closed doors, and to have an authorized reporter to publish to the world 
the next day what had taken place. 


A cleverly-devised scheme to victimize Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, the 
jewellers, has attained a certain degree of success; and has yet failed in 
the end, for the victimizer has been captured with the prey in possession. 

uise Moutot, a woman of forty, was formerly ‘“companion”’ to Miss 
Constance Brown. Moutot went to a house-agent, said her name was 
Constance Brown, and that she wished to hire a furnished house for Sir 
John and Lady Campbell. She agreed to take a house for them in Radnor 
Place, and she paid 42/. fora quarter’s rent. She took possession; hired 
a boy as page, and dressed him in the usual costume; then mistress and 
pase went in a brougham to Hunt and Roskell’s. Moutot stated that Lady 

ampbell wished to see some diamond ornaments, and desired they might 
be sent to Radnor Place for her inspection ; her own name, she said, was 


Constance Brown, and she had an account at Cox and Biddulph’s—the real | 


Miss Brown has an account there. In the evening, two shopmen took a 
casket of jewels to Radnor Place; one watched outside. The other was 
admitted by the page, and shown into the drawingroom; ‘‘ Miss Constance 
Brown ”’ appeared ; and, after some demur, the shopman allowed her to 
take a bracelet, valued at 320/., to show to Lady Campbell. Miss Brown 
id not return; the shopman found that he had been locked in the room ; 
the window had been nailed ; he succeeded in forcing it open, but broke 
a finger in the effort; he shouted from the balcony, and the police were 
fetched. ‘Miss Brown” was not to be found, nor any other person, for 
that lady had sent out the page ona pretended errand. Some days after, 
Moutot was arrested in a railway-carriage at the Paddington terminus : 
she was about to proceed to Dawlish. A hundred-pound note, rings, 
ewellery, and the bracelet, were found upon her; also, in her boxes were 





Fareign aut Colonial. 

Fraurt.—Very little intelligence has arrived from Paris this week. 
Wednesday, the 5th, the anniversary of the death of Napoleon the 
Great, was solemnly observed by the official world. Funeral crowns 
were placed at the foot of the column in the Place Venddme, by deputa- 
tions *‘ from the remains of the Old Army”; and there was divine ser- 
vice at the Invalides and at the Tuileries. 

General Espinasse has made considerable alterations in his wide de- 
partment. His new appointments include seven secretaries-general of 
prefecture, nineteen vice-prefects, and thirty-two members of the Coun- 
cil of Prefecture. 

The projects of the Court for the summer months are already spoken 
of. The Emperor goes to Fontainebleau on the 22d May, with the 
Queen of Holland. On the 22d of June he goes to St. Cloud. Between 
the 10th and 15th of July the trip to Brittany will take place. The Em- 
press and the Empress Mother (Madame Montijo) proceed to Biarritz 
soon after the 15th of August, and the Limperor will pass a few weeks at 
Plombiéres before joining the Empress in the Pyrenees. 

Staly.—Advices from Naples to the 27th April state that Mr. Lyons 
has remitted to the Neapolitan Government a note in which the English 
Ministry demand an indemnity for Watt and Park, the engineers of the 
Cagliari, who were so long kept in prison. It is stated, but with less 
certainty, that the sum demanded is 4000/, [Another report says 400,000 
francs.] The King appears inclined to treat. The Neapolitan Court of 
Appeal will this week deliver judgment on the question whether the 
Cagliari is a good prize. 

he Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says that “the Nea- 
politan Government has changed its original intention of sending a posi- 
tive refusal to compensate Park and Watt for injuries received. By the 
close of the week an answer will be sent direct from Naples to London 
on this subject. It is probable that the King will order the tribunals to 


| release the Sardinian steamer; at least this is the opinion of a foreign 


overed a man’s cap, a wig, a pair of false whiskers, a false moustache, | 


and two large pockets. Moutot was produced before the Marylebone 
Magistrate on Seder. and charged with the robbery. A second case was 
brought against her—that of fraudulently obtaining two rings, worth 

guineas, from Mr. Roy, on pretence that they were required by Miss 
Constance Brown. She was remanded on both charges. 


Eliza Roffey, a young woman, has met with her death from a singular 


aecident near London Bridge terminus. Running to catch a train she fell, | 


and the pointed end of her parasol pierced her lungs. 

The Coroner’s Jury on the persons who perished by the fire in Gilbert 
Street reassembled on Tuesday, and met again on Wednesday. More evi- 
dence was taken; but no new light was thrown on the origin of the cala- 
mity. On Tuesday, the Jury stated that they had arrived at the conclu- 
sion “that the fire had been accidental.” On Wednesday, they gave a 
verdict that the majority of the sufferers had died from suffocation by mine- 
ral fumes and wood smoke, and that they could not account for the origin 
of the fire. They added a long presentment, censuring Mr. Taylor’s — 

hee in not | a proper wall erected between the house and Mr, Cal- 
Vert’s premises ; and recommending an improvement of the Building Act, 

Common Lodging-house Act, and the Metropolitan Local Management 

. and that there be a better organization of the fire brigade, fire-escape 
Service, and water supply. 





diplomatist at Naples.” 

The Conspiracy Bill has passed the Turin Chamber of Deputies by the 
large majority of 100 to 42. 

Russia.—aA telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg, dated May 3, 
says that “a detailed programme has just been issued regulating the la- 
bours of the committees of the nobility concerning the emancipation of 
the serfs. Three successive periods are indicated for the completion of 
the measure. In the first, the principles are to be established; in the 
second, they are to be applied to each property; in the third, a common 
code of laws is to be drawn up for the rural population. Six months 
are allowed for the preparation of the labours of the first period in a sta- 
tistical point of view. After that delay the peasants arc to obtain all the 
rights of other taxpaying classes. But they will remain attached to the 
property until they have purchased their freedom.” 

Some disturbances have arisen near Tauroggen. The peasants were 
told by strangers that the landlords demanded twice the amount of labour 

rmitted by the Emperor. They rode to the castle of their landlord, 

ince Wasilchitkoff, and demanded compensation. He naturally re- 
fused, and they struck work. The Governor-General of Kowno appeared 
on the scene with some cavalry, He listened to the complaints of the 
peasants, and assured them of his protection, but he could not induce 
them to resume their labour. He then had recourse to force, and some 
of the leaders were flogged with rods, others were imprisoned, and order 
was finally established. 
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$utia.—The Bombay mail, which arrived on Tuesday, brought some 
interesting summaries confirming in part the brief announcements of the 


telegraph. 

e latest date from Lucknow by telegraph was April 8. At that 
time a column intended to act against the rebels in Rohileund had been 
formed, but had not marched. It was to be commanded by Sir Colin 
Campbell in person, with Brigadier Walpole as his second. A division 
had Geen organized to remain in garrison at Lucknow, under Sir Hope 
Grant. The Naval Brigade had gone to Allahabad. Four British regi- 
ments, with artillery and cavalry, had marched on the 25th for Azim- 
ghur. The reason for this movement was that the hordes of rebels, 
scattered for a moment by General Franks and Colonel Rowcroft, had 
reunited, crossed the Gogra, and threatened Azimghur. Instead of await- 
ing them in position at Azimghur, Colonel Milman, commanding a part 
of the 37th Regiment, sallied forth to meet them. He defeated one por- 
tion, but was himself compelled to retire, with the loss of tents and bag- 
gage, before a more powerful body. He retreated into Azimghur, and 
sent expresses to Benares, notifying that he was besieged there. The 
ill news flew to Allahabad and Lucknow. A few troops were sent from 
the two former places, but Sir Colin Campbell immediately organized a 
strong division under Sir Edward Lugard and sent it at once against the 
enemy. The mishap to the 37th was not our only reverse. A force sent 
from Allahabad to scatter some rebels fell into a kind of ambuscade, suf- 
fered smartly, and retired. 

The majority of the landholders in Oude still kept aloof, and no am- 
nesty had been issued. Barracks and magazines were in course of forma- 
tion in Lucknow. The troops seem to have been greatly excited against 
the Natives, and their violence kept the people out of the city. Sir 
James Outram had left Lucknow for Calcutta. His successor was to be 
Mr. Montgomery from the Punjaub. Mr. Dorin was to leave Calcutta 
for England; Mr. J. P. Grant was to succeed him; Mr. Ricketts suc- 
ceed Mr, Grant, and Sir James Outram take the place of Mr. Ricketts. 

The operations in Bundelcund had been successful. Sir Hugh Rose 
united his force before Jhansi on the 23d March, and at once opened a 
heavy fire upon the place. Jhansi is a walled town; above it is a 
fortress palace belonging to the Rajahs. The town was defended by 
some 10,000 men, of whom 1500 were Sepoys. They replied to our 
batteries by a vigorous fire. The rebel force at Calpee, hoping to raise 
the siege, marched upon Jhansi under Santea Soopay, a relative of Nana 
Sahib. Sir Hugh Rose resolved to fight the relieving force and main- 
tain the siege. The rebels mustered some 20,000 men, including two 
regiments of the Gwalior Contingent. Sir Hugh turned their flanks 
with cavalry and artillery, and routed them after a stout resistance from 
the Gwalior men. Next he stormed and took Jhansi, the garrison 
making a “ desperate”’ defence; and then the Rance and garrison fled 
from the fort to Jaloum and Calpee. The enemy’s loss in these actions 
is fixed at 3000 killed. We lost “ several gallant officers and men.” 

In Rajpootana, General Roberts had marched to relieve the Rajah of 
Kotah besieged in his palace by his subjects. Here the rebels had made 
formidable preparations for defence, but as at Lucknow they were turned 
and rendered useless. ‘The Rajah sallicd out and joined the British. A 
force was thrown into his palace by General Roberts; a simultancous at- 
tack was made upon the rebels, and they were routed. The cavalry were 
sentin pursuit. The details of these operations are meagre. 

There had been a little fight in the Run of Cutch. Some Coolies 
seized the island of Bate. A transport with troops, but without guns, 
was sent to drive them out. The troops were compelled to attack 
in boats, and they were driven back with loss, The next day the Coolies 


Soon after the Kaiserbagh of Lucknow was captured, the following 
roclamation, prepared and dated several days before, was issued by the 
vernor-General, 
** PROCLAMATION. 

* The army of his Excellency the Commander-in-chief is in possession of 
Lucknow, and the city lies at the merey of the British Government, whose 
authority it has for nine months rebelliously detied and resisted. This re- 
sistance, begun by a mutinous soldiery, has found support from the inha- 
bitants of the city and of the province of Oude at large. Many who owed 
their prosperity to the British Government, as well as those = be believed 
themselves aggrieved by it, have joined in this bad cause, and have ranged 
themselves with the enemies of the State. They have been guilty of a 
great crime, and have subjected themselves to a just retribution. The capi- 
tal of their country is now once more in the hands of the British troops. 
From this day it will be held by a force which nothing can withstand, and 
the authority of the Government will be carried into every corner of the 

rovince. ‘The time, then, has come at which the right honourable the 
vernor-Gencral of India deems it right to make known the mode in which 
the British Government will deal with the talookdars, chiefs, and land- 
holders of Oude and their followers. The first care of the Governor-Gene- 
ral will be to reward those who have been steadfast in their allegiance at a 
time when the authority of the Government was partially overborne, and 
who have proved this by the support and assistance which they have given 
to British officers. 

** Therefore the Right Honourable the Governor-General hereby declares 
that Drigliejjie Singh, Rajah of Bulrampore ; Koolwunt Singh, Rajah of 
Pudnaha; Kao Hurdeo Buksh Singh, of Kutiaree; Kasheepershaud, Ta- 
lookdar of Sissaindee ; Zuhr Singh, Zemindar of Gopaul Kheir ; and Chun- 
deeloll, Zemindar of Moraon (Baiswarah) are henceforward the sole heredi- 
tary proprietors of the lands which they held when Oude came under British 
rule, subject only to such moderate assessment as may be imposed upon 
them, and that those loyal men will be further rewarded in such manner 
and to such extent as, upon consideration of their merits and their position, 
the Governor-General shall determine. A proportionate measure of reward 
and honour according to their deserts will be conferred upon others in 
whose favour like claims may be established to the satisfaction of the 
Government. 

“The Governor-General further proclaims to the people of Oude that 
with the above-mentioned exceptions, the proprietary right in the soil of 
the province is confiscated to the British Government, which will dispose 
of that right in such manner as it may scem fitting. To those talookdars, 
chiefs, and landholders, with their followers, who shall make immediate 
submission to the Chief Commissioner of Oude, surrendering their arms 
and obeying his orders, the right honourable the Governor-General 
promises that their lives and honour shall be safe, provided that their hands 
are unstained with English blood murderously shed. But, as regards any 
further indulgence which may be extended to them, and the condition in 
which they may hereafter be placed, they must throw themselves upon 
the justice and mercy of the British Government. To those among them 
who shall promptly come forward and give to the Chief Commissioner their 





support in the restoration of peace and order this indulgence will be 
large, and the Governor-General will be ready to view liberally the 
—_ which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their former 
rights. 

‘‘As participation in the murder of Englishmen and Englishwomen wil] 
exclude those who are J of it from all mercy, so will those who 
have protected English lives be specially entitled to consideration and 
leniency. 

“By coder of the right honourable the Governor-General of India. 

F. EpMOoNSsTONE, 


‘* Allahabad, March 14. Secretary to the Government of India.” 


@united States.—The City of Washington arrived at Liverpool 
yesterday, with advices from New York to the 24th April. 
The papers and correspondence between Lord N _— and the Secre- 
of State, called for by the Senate, relating to the Slave-trade, are 
now before the Senate, and were waiting to be printed. The whole matter 
is voluminous. General Cass concurs in the opinion of Lord Napier 
that the efforts of the British Government for the extinction of this 
traffic have increased. The United States have not been less anxious 
than Great Britain for the extermination of this commerce; but the 
system of joint blockade which has been pursued for some years, has pro- 
duced no benefit in reasonable proportion to the expenditure of life and 
treasure it has cost. There is, however, another method of proceeding, 
without the dangers and difficulties and inefficiency which beset a blockade, 
and which is sure to succeed if adopted and persevered in—and that is, to 
close the slave marts of the world, or rather of the island of Cuba, which 
is now almost the only region where the slave-dealer can find a market. 
Speaking of the United States, he says the introduction of a slave 
into the country is a fact which he believes the present generation has 
not witnessed, and attributes it to a sound state of public opinion. He 
argues that the Convention arrangements which exist between Great 
Britain and France and Spain, for their mutual coéperation in the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade, do not seem to have produced the desired 
result, and that upon the course of the Spanish Government far more 
depends than upon the most rigorous blockade of the African coast. He 
recommends the extension of free coloured establishments along the 
coast of Africa as efficient in suppressing the Slave-trade. He touches 
with much force, and with the slightest spice of ridicule, on the new 
French scheme of forced labour called “ apprenticeship,” recognized by 
the British. In conclusion, he then says, ‘‘ I am instructed by the Pre- 
sident to inform your Lordship that while he is determined to execute 
the treaty of 1842 with fidelity and efficiency, he is not prepared under 
existing circumstances to entertain any new stipulations on the subject 
of the African Slave-trade.” 


PAisrellancons. 


The long-expected announcement that her Majesty has signified to Sir 
Colin Campbell her intention to raise him to the dignity of a British 
Peerage in consequence of his distinguished services has now been made, 
It remains to be scen whether he will accept it. A Field Marshal’s baton 
would, perhaps, have been a reward that would have been more grateful 
to his feelings as a soldier. 








There scems to be some difficulty in providing a new Dean for the 
Arches Court. The late Sir John Dodson held the office until his death : 
it was the condition annexed to his retiring pension as Judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court. The salary of the Deanery was only 30/. The Govern- 
ment will not increase this salary. Who will accept so responsible a 

st for 307. a year? No one; unless it be one of the Judges. The hint 

as been thrown out that Sir Cresswell Cresswell should accept the office. 
Sir John Dodson wasalso Master of the Faculties, and that post will 
probably be conferred upon some ecclesiastical lawyer. 





The Daily News has sought to show the evil of “single executive go 
vernment under direct Parliamentary Responsibility” by going to our 
experience of the working of the Poor-lawBoard and the Board of Health 
under that system. In the former case the writer admits the mal- 
administration of the first permanent Commissioners, but contends that 
instead of appointing a Parliamentary Board, the offenders should have 
been dismissed and successors appointed. 

“One of the first effects of the change was marked in the character of the 
appointments to the first vacancies. The permanent deliberative officers 
—(with all the faults of the first selection, of a man routined, in old and vi- 
cious political administration)—having no party debts to pay, no party or 
political interests to promote, being most interested in their permanent 
work, and more amenable to the opinions of the better-informed public, 
composed of those, whether paid or unpaid, officers conversant with the 
special branch of administration, made their first appointments with a 
view to the efliciency of the service. .... On the first vacancy after the 
department was so to speak ‘ Parliamentarized,’ or made responsible to 
Parliament, the political President appointed a person who had no ex- 
perience whatever in the special branch of administration, but was an at- 
torney, the son of the electioneering agent of one of his party friends, the 
President of the Board of Control. Shortly afterwards the brother of the 
President of the Poor-law Board was seen to receive from the President of the 
Board of Control a patronage appointment in India. A place was made in the 
Poor-law Board for a Sabliadile yome gentleman who was an active body in 
party and political coteries. Vacancies were filled by the political adherents 
of the political President, and, where it was practicable, were made for them. 
... . . The competent permanent chiefs had given undivided attention to 
their duties; the attention of the political partisan was now divided by 
Parliamentary duties and by party conflicts. Few considerable administra- 
tive improvements, the subject matters of legislation, could be made which 
did not trespass on some Parliamentary ‘ interest’ or other... . . In Ire- 
land, however, where the principles of Poor-law administration developed 
by the Poor-law Commission of Inquiry have been carried into execution with 
greater integrity by permanent Commissioners, *. . . . there, with a farpoorer 
o—, and the frequent occurrence of more wide-spread destitution, 

ut with as effectual relief of real destitution, the annual expenditure is at 
the rate of 1s. 9d. per head of the population, whilst in England it is at the 
rate of 6s. 83d. on the population. In Ireland, the expenditure of poor- 


rates on the valuation of property is 11f¢. In England, with much higher 
roperty over which to spread the charge, the expenditure is at the rate of 
. 9id. in the pound, exclusive of the large expenditure in aid from the 
Consolidated Fund.” 
In like manner, the writer shows that the change in the Board of 
Health from permanent to Parliamentary officials has been a change for 
the worse. 
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a Ee . 
« The working of the plan of the single-seated executive-changing and 
ty Minister, ‘ responsible to Parliament, for the administration of the 
a for the protection of the public health, will be found, on competent 
and impartial examination, to have been most disastrous, for the public, for 
preventive science, and for administrative improvement. a } 
The lesson sought to be inculcated is, that a system which has failed 
in the administration of the Poor-laws and the mazagement of the Board 


of Health cannot be good for India. 


» f Derby enlivened the Premier's sombre official residence 
m2 on Wednesday with a grand ball. On the same evening 
the Duke of Northumberland had a dinner-party and the Duchess held a 
reception ; and Sir John Pakington, the Speaker, and Lady Molesworth 
had dinner-parties. . 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress entertained the Judges and the 
leading members of the bar at dinner on Wednesday, Covers were laid for 
280 persons. ane . 

Madame Szarvady—so well known as the brilliant pianiste Wilhelmina 
Clauss, returns to a London audience on Monday, giving her first matinée 


musicale at Willis’s Rooms. 





The Deanery of York is vacant by the death of the Very Reverend Sir 
William Cockburn. He was the brother of Admiral Cockburn and General 
Cockburn. His first wife was a sister of the late Sir Robert Peel. The 
Baronetcy devolves upon the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

The “Irish Patriarch” is dead—James Nolan, a farmer of Knockin- 
drane, in Carlow county, a tenant of the Earl of Bessborough, who died on 
Friday sennight, at the great age of 116. He was very simple in his habits, 
moderate in his diet, and exceedingly temperate. He enjoyed good health 
almost to his last day ; and he conversed with his family a few hours before 
his life calmly passed away. 


The new cavalry regiment, the 18th Light Dragoons, has been rapidly 
formed. In the course of two months the regiment has been filled with the 
exception of some half-dozen soldiers. The Earl of Cardigan inspected the 
men last week—530 mustered on parade, at Leeds. 

The Victory is again moored off the Hard, Portsmouth. 
than ever she did, having been most handsomely refitted. 

Advices from Havanna received at New York state that eight British gun- 
boats are stationed round Cuba on coast survey, and to prevent the landing 
of Negroes. And the news of the West India mail tells that her Majesty's 
gun-boat Jasper had arrived at Jamaica with a slaver she captured on the 
coast of Cuba on the 22d of March. 
tons burden, and had 8000/. in doubloons on board. 
tween forty and fifty men, but no slaves. 


She looks better 


She had a crew of be- 





Mr. E. J. Treffry, of Fowey, Cornwall, publishes an account of the por- 
pores sarcophagus of the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul's. ‘ The great 

uke’s sarcophagus was wrought and polished by steam power in the parish 
of Luxulyan, in this couaty, in the field in which the huge ‘ boulder’ stone 
of porphyry, weighing upwards of seventy tons, nearly the whole of it above 
the surface of the ground, had been standing for ages. It is not a figure of 
speech, but a fact, that the Continent had been searched in vain for a se- 
pulchral stone sufficiently grand for a sarcophagus that should contain the 
mortal remains of the great Duke. That stone was at last found in Corn- 
wall, and the whole of the work was executed by workmen in the employ of 
the Treffry estate, whose representatives were intrusted with the matter 
throughout. The cost of this unparalleled tomb was 1100/.”’ 

The French Commission appointed to consider the claims for compensation 
of Mr. Morse, the inventor of the system of electric telegraphs as used in 
France, has recommended that the Government should give him 400,000 
francs indemnity. 

The Atlantic Telegraph cable is nearly all stowed on board the Azamem- 
non and the Niagara at Plymouth; but some additional cable is yet to 
come from the manufacturers—it is intended to have ‘enough and to 
spare”’ for the distance over which the cable will be laid. 

An important contest for an independent route to Dover has just been 
decided by a Committee of the House of Commons in favour of the East 
Kent Company by an extension of their line from Strood to St. Mary Cray. 
The effect is to place in the hands of this Company, whose total capital is 
only 2,000,000/., the shortest route by Dover to the Continent, avoiding 
the angle by Reigate. It is stated to save twenty miles to Canterbury, 
Ramsgate, and Margate, nearly thirty to Herne Bay, and eight or nine to 
Dover, affording also by means of another line before Parliament a west- 
end terminus at Pimlico. 





The returns of the Registrar-General show a decrease in the mortality of 
London. Last week the number of deaths was 1125, or 29 less than in the 
preceding week, and 24 under the calculated average. 


The Mississippi, flooded by immense volumes of water from the upper tri- 
butaries, has overflowed its Loni, and hundreds of miles of country were 
inundated at the time the last accounts left. There has not been so disas- 
trous a flood since 1844. 


_A proposal is afloat for a second electric cable to join England and Ame- 
rica—an ‘* European and Submarine Telegraph Company,” with a capital 
of 1,000,000/. Plymouth is to be the point of departure from the English 
coast, whence it is to proceed, vid Cape Finisterre, Lisbon, and the Azores, 
to Boston in the United States or to the Island of Bermuda, and thence to 
Ca Hatteras in North Carolina. The total length would thus be nearly 

) nautical miles. The promoters state they have received certain con- 
cessions, with exclusive privileges, from France, Spain, and Portugal. It 
is also suggested that an advantage of the route would consist in the fact 
that the line could be continued from Lisbon to Gibraltar, so as to connect 
with the Indian communication by way of the Mediterranean. 

The prospectus has been issued of the Imperial Plate Glass Company, 
which is proposed to be constituted by the union under one management 
of all the plate glass companies in Great Britain. The capital is fixed at 
1,000,000/., in shares of 10/. each, and debentures. The persons interested 
in the six existing works subscribe for 380,000/. in shares. Debentures at 5 
per cent have also been taken for 270,000/., and the proportion of shares 
offered to the — is consequently 350,000/. It is said that the cost of 
production will be materially lessened under the new arrangements. 

The Asia Minor Central Railway Company is advertised. This line is to 
run from Samsoun, on the southern coast of the Black Sea, to Sivas, and 
ultimately to Erzeroum. Capital, 4,625,000/.; one-third to be taken by the 

toman Government, which will also grant a guarantee of 7 per cent. 

mm. appears that the 2,000,000/. to be paid in redemption of Exchequer 

nds on the 8th, will be provided for by an appropriation of 1,000,000/. 
rom the balances in the Exchequer, an by an issue to the Bank of Eng- 


The slaver was a full-rigged ship, 750 | 


land of 1,000,000/. new bonds at 3} per cent, instead of 3} per cent, the 
present rate, to be redeemed in 1862, The Bank, it seems, have also agreed 
to let the Government have a further call of 1,000,000/. on similar terms at 
the end of the year, if necessary. This is virtually a time-bargain in public 
securities, such as in the present state of the law is illegal, and furnishes a 
curious illustration of the necessity of our following the example just set by 
the State of New York in abolishing the prohibition.— Zimes, Wednesday. 
A statement of the affairs of Messrs. Calvert and Co. has been issued. 
It appears that if no steps damaging to the property are taken, there will be 
a surplus of 180,000/. for the partners when all claims are paid. The amount 
due to depositors is 326,435/. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


India occupied a prominent place in the proceedings of both Houses 
of Parliament last night. 

In the House of Peers the Earl of ELtennonovex laid on the table 
papers connected with certain proceedings in Oude. Earl Granvinir 





| found great fault with the Government for the course they had taken 


ration the struggle would be protracted. 
| mutineers ; their offence is comparatively trifling ; Oude should be dealt 





essences 


with regard to Lord Canning. He would reserve his opinion upon the 
Oude proclamation because he had wanted more information. But the 
Government, by sending through the Secret Committee a despatch dis- 
approving the conduct of the Governor-General, and then publishing it, 
seemed to him to have taken an astonishing and unprecedented course. 
He hoped Lord Ellenborough would state whether he intended Lord 
Canning to retire, and whether any preparations had been made to re- 
place him ? 

The Earl of Dexny said Lord Granville himself had demanded the in- 
stant production of the papers. Mr. Disracli could not, under the cir- 
cumstances, refrain from stating his opinion in reply to the question put. 
The whole private property of Oude had been confiscated, and the Go- 
vernmert felt that it was their duty to state that Lord Canning’s policy 
was most impolitic and injurious, By driving the Oude people to despe- 
The people of Oude are not 


with like a country conquered in legitimate war. He hoped that Lord 
Canning had mitigated his edict in the execution, and had thus obviated 
some of its injurious consequences. 

The Duke of Ancyuu defended Lord Canning. The Government had 
thrown him over in the most offensive manner. The Court of Directors 
knew nothing of this despatch, which was at the time in the hands of 
private Members. 

The Earl of ELtennoroven said the despatch would never have been 
known had not the proclamation been published, and had Lord Canning 
yielded to the reclamations of the Government. No Government would 
deserye to survive twenty-four hours that did not look with disapproba- 
tion upon the confiscation of the proprietary rights of a whole people. 
He did not, however, desire,—he did not fear the return of Lord Canning ; 
he had made provision fur any unforeseen vacancy of the office of Go- 
vernor-General; and the provision suggested by himself, he found had 
been adopted by the late Government. 

Earl Grey would express no opinion on the policy of Lord Canning, 
but he disapproved of the course taken by the Government in making 
their censure upon him public. It is not desirable that the Governor- 
Gencralship should go into fresh hands at this time, or that Lord Can- 
ning’s authority should be impaired. If he were inclined to put un- 
favourable constructions on the conduct of public men he might almost 
believe that the premature and ill-advised declaration of the views of the 
Government, these rounded periods appealing to the principles of justice 
and humanity, were dictated by a desire to gain a little popularity. He 
rejected that supposition. But if their conduct had not arisen from an 
extraordinary inadvertence he could not account for it. Here the matter 
dropped. 

The House of Commons went into Committee on the Indian resolu- 
tions somewhat late in the evening, and managed to get through the se- 
cond resolution. The resolution proposed that the duties of the Court 
of Directors should be transferred to one of her Majesty's Secretaries of 
State. Mr. Ricu moved instead} the words “a President of Council for 
the government of India.” Some members of the Committee went again 
into a discussion on the propriety of legislating at all, but they met with 
no support. There was a disinclination to discuss the question of the 
part the Council should play before naming the Minister. The whole 
conversation turned upon the naming of this Minister—should he be a 
President or Secretary? The difficulty of deciding was overcome by 
adopting a phrase suggested by Mr. Vernon Smrru, that the duties 
should be performed “by one of the responsible Ministers of the Crown.” 
The resolution, thus amended, was agreed to. The third resolution was 
omitted, and then progress was reported. 

Earlier in the evening one or two matters of interest were discussed, on 
the motion for the adjournment till Monday.* Mr. Kixoxaxe, asking for 
further papers in order that the House might understand how the Cag- 
liari question stood, insisted that England is bound to offer Sardinia not 
the cold hand of good offices and good advice, but a genial and cordial 
support. Mr. Disragzi declined to produce the papers, The Court of 
Sardinia has accepted Lord Malmesbury’s proposal that this vexed 
question shall be submitted to “arbitration.” Lord Joun Russeuu ap- 
proved of the judicious course of the Government. But what about the 
crew of the Cagliari? England ought not to allow those men to remain 
in prison. Mr. Srymovr FirzGrra.p said that the Government desired 
to extend their good offices on behalf of the crew. Ministers will do no- 
thing to justify the imputation that they have abandoned a brave and 
generous ally." Mr. Giapston® approved of the course now taken by Go- 
yernment in terms which implied that he was watching it closely to pre- 
vent any backsliding. , 

A lively conversation took place on recent appointments of justices 
of the peace in boroughs. Mr. Locke complained that two persons who 
gave money to voters at Canterbury elections had been appointed magis- 
trates. Mr. Waxrore said the Lord Chancellor, as soon as he found 
that out, took steps to procure their a. He then read a list of 
recent appointments in various boroughs, showing that Lord Chelms- 
ford had been pretty generally appointing Conservative magistrates in 
order to bring their numbers to a level with that of the Liberals. 

The consideration of the Lords’ Amendment to the Oaths Bill was 
postponed until Monday. 
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The following is the despatch containing the censure of the Govern- 
ment on Lord Canning for his Oude proclamation. It will be seen that 
five paragraphs are omitted. The despatch bears date April 19, and has 
been sent through the Secret Committee to the Governor-General. 

* Our letter of the 24th of March 1858 will have put you in possession 
of our general views with respect to the treatment of the people in the event 
of the evacuation of Lucknow by the enemy. 

‘2. On the 12th instant we received from you a copy of the letter, dated 
the 3d of March, addressed by your Secretary to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner in Oude, which Ietter enclosed a copy of the Proclamation to 
be issued by the Chief Commissioner as soon as the British troops should 
have command of the city of Lucknow, and conveyed instructions as to the 
manner in which he was to act with respect to different classes of persons, 
in execution of the views of the Governor-General. 

«3, The people of Oude will see only the Proclamation. 

*¢4, That authoritative expression of the will of the Government informs 
the people that six persons, who are named as having been steadfast in 
their allegiance, are heneeforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
lands they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only to such 
moderate assessment as moy be imposed upon them; that others in whose 
favour like claims may be established will have conferred upon them a pro- 
portionate measure of reward and honour; and that with these exceptions 
the proprietary right in the soil of the province is confiscated to the British 
Government. 

**5. We cannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree, 
pronouncing the disherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost in- 
surmountable in the way of the reéstablishment of peace. 

“6. We are under the impression that the war in Oude has derived 
much of its popular character from the rigorous manner in which, without 
regard to what the chief landholders had become accustomed to consider as 
their rights, the summary settlement had, ina large portion of the province, 
been cerried out by your officers. 

“7, The landholders of India are as much attached to the soil oceupied 
by their ancestors, and are as sensitive with respect to the rights in the 
soil they deem themselves to possess, as the occupiers of land in any country 
of which we have a knowledge. 

**8. Whatever may be your ultimate and undisclosed intentions, your 
Proclamation will appear to deprive the great body of the people of all Sees 
upon the subject most dear to hon as individuals, while the substitution of 
our rule for that of their native Sovereign has naturally excited against us 
whatever they may have of national feeling. 


614. We must admit that, under these circumstances, the hostilities 
which have been carried on in Oude have rather the character of legitimate 
war than that of rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be re- 
garded with indulgent consideration than made the objects of a penalty ex- 
ceeding in extent and in severity almost any which has been recorded in 
history as inflicted upon a subdued nation. 

**15, Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming resist- 
ance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
have, with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body of 

e people. 

**16. You have acted upon a different principle. You have reserved a 





few as deserving of special favour, and you have struck with what they | 
will feel as the severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the | 
country. | 

“17. We cannot but think that the precedents from which you have | 
departed will appear to have been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior | 
to that which appears in the precedent you have made. 

© 18. We desire that you will mitigate in practice the stringent severity 
of the decree of confiscation you have issued against the landholders of Oude. 

*© 19. We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the willing 
obedience of a contented people; there cannot be contentment where there 
is a general confiscation. 

** 20. Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a country 
where the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense of wrong; and if it 
were possible so to maintain it it would not be a consummation to be de- 
sired.” 


A mecting of Liberal Members was held on Wednesday in one of the 
committee-rooms of the House of Commons, to consider the present dis- 
organized state of the party. Very erroneous reports of this meeting 
have been made public, but today one appears in the Zimes. Mr. Head- 
lam was in the chair; about 120 Members were preseut. The reso- 
lutions adopted declared that “‘ no Government will be worthy of con- 
fidence which shall not manifest zeal and sincerity in reforming our 
institutions, and our administrative departments; and which shall not 
rest upon a basis wider than that of recent Governments.” Another re- 
solution pronounced it “ desirable” that two gentlemen should “‘ under- 
take the duty of sending circulars to Members who may wish to receive 
them, giving notice of any matter in Parliament likely to interest the 
independent Liberal party, and that Mr. Forster and some gentleman 
selected by him be requested to perform the duty.” 





The Queen held a Court and Privy Council yesterday at Buckingham 
Palace. At the Court, Sir Henry Bulwer had audience on his return 
from the Danubian Principalities. Mr. Henry George Howard, British 
Minister at Florence, had audience to take leave. The Marquis of Bath 
had audience. Mr. Watson Parker, late Principal Secretary of New 
South Wales, was presented to the Queen and knighted. At the Privy 
Council the Duke of Devonshire was sworn into office as Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county of Derby. The Earl of Dalkeith was sworn in as Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Dumfries. A proclamation was issued for 
the election of a Scotch Peer in the room of the late Lord Morton. 

The Queen has appointed the Right Honourable Edward Cardwell, 
William Miles, Esq., William Deedes, Esq., Edward Christopher Eger- 
ton, Esq., William Nathaniel Massey, Esq., William Henry Walton, 
Esq., Robert Marshall Straight, Esq., Robert Upperton, Esq., and Acton 
Tindal, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Commissioners to inquire into the costs 
of prosecutions generally, and also into the fees payable to Clerks of the 
Peace and Clerks to Justices, allowances to constables, and expenses of | 
Coroners’ inquests. 

Lord Neaves has been appointed one of the Lords of the Justiciary, in 
the room of Lord Handyside. Mr, William Penney has been appointed | 
a Lord of Session. 


A telegraphic despatch from Paris states that the Queen of Spain 
** suddenly and definitely” prorogued the Cortes yesterday ; and that 
** some of the Ministers have tendered their resignations,” [Is there to 
be a coup d’état ?] 








Chratres auk Music, 


The indisposition of Miss Amy Sedgwick has caused the manager of 
the Haymarket Theatre to engage Mrs. Charles Young, a promising act- 
ress, who made a successful débiit at Sadler’s Wells last year, but was 
wholly unknown at the western end of the town. Her line is that of 
Miss Sedgwick, and she brings with her the qualities of a singularly dis- 
tinct articulation, a total freedom from mannerism, and a thoroughly 
feminine delicacy in the delineation of emotion. The last character she 
has attempted, Viola, in 7% welfth Night, does her great credit indeed, 
being conceived with intelligence, and executed aks degree of finish 
that seems the result rather of natural refinement than of artistic train- 
ing. This is the second time the Haymarket company has been recruited 
from Pentonville, and in both instances the emigration from the north to 
the south-west has worked well. The first movement was the temporary 
engagement of Mrs. Marston, who in her own department, has had no 
equal since the days of the late Mrs. Glover. 

At the St. James’s Theatre, a new conjuror, Signor Carlo Andreo- 
letti, has made his appearance. He is a skilful manipulator without ap- 
om, after the fashion of Herr Wiljalba Frikell, not of ‘‘ Professor An- 

erson.”’ 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

One might imagine that every manner in which avarice could be 
treated on the stage, had been thoroughly exhausted, but MM. Anicet 
Bourgeois and Labiche have contrived to obtain a new position out 
of the favourite old vice. Instead of representing an elderly miser 
cursed with an improvident son, they have inflicted an avaricious 
son on a prodigal father, thus destroying the connexion be- 
between advanced years and the love of money, that from time imme- 
morial has been assumed by satirists. Their piece, which is called 
LT’ Avare en gants jaunes and has been produced at the Palais Royal, 
would probably make a greater sensation, were it not known that a play 
written by M. Dumas fils, on a similar theme, will shortly make its 
appearance. 

Mademoiselle Bigotini, an old celebrity of the French ballet, has 
lately died at the advanced age of seventy-four, having retired from the 
stage for upwards of thirty years. She made her débiit on the 29th 
Brumaire of the year X (20th November 1802) at the Opera, then called 
“ Théatre de la République des Arts,” and was thus the representative 
of an epoch, belonging to another order of things. 


Mademoiselle Titiens has appeared in a second character, and gained 
a second triumph, though hardly so unqualified as the first. She ap- 
peared on Tuesday as Leonora in the Zrovatore, and repeated the same 
part on Thursday. There were great houses, and the prima donna was 
received with all the usual marks of enthusiasm. The character of 
Leonora is deeply tragic, and was acted with immense power, particularly 
in the concluding scenes, where the triviality of Verdi's music is lost in 
the terror and pity inspired by the catastrophe. But the appearance of 
Titiens in this part confirms what we said before it took place. The 
Trovatore is not the opera by which she should have followed up the im- 
— made by her in the Huguenots, She is a singer of the very 
1ighest class; but, like Jenny Ney and Johanna Wagner, her school is 
essentially German ; and it is evident that it is in the great works of that 
school that her powers must be most fully displayed. For this reason 
we are glad to see that she is to appear next week as Donna Anna in 
Don Giovanni ; and we hope her subsequent part will be the heroine of 
Beethoven's Fidelio, the most beautiful and affecting character on the 
musical stage. In the Tvrovatore, Alboni appeared as the gips 
Azucena ; acting with singular genius and originality, and singing with 
matchless refinement and finish. And Giuglini took his well-known part 
of Manrico with his usual success. In other respects the performance 
presented nothing remarkable. 


The principal musical performances of the week have been the New 
Philharmonic Concert on Monday, and the Concert of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society on Wednesday. The New Philharmonic Concerts come in 
place of the Concerts of the New Philharmonic Society, now dissolved ; 
are carried on by Dr. Wylde, the defunct Society’s conductor; and are 

uite similar, in plan and quality, to those which the Society used to give. 
The performance of Monday evening was good on the whole. Several 
orchestral pieces of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, were played by an 
efficient orchestra, and the singing of Miss Louisa Pyne and Madame 
Lemmens was excellent. There was one unfortunate circumstance: it 
has gradually become more and more apparent, that St. James’s Hall, 
spacious and beautiful as it is, has considerable acoustical defects. Single 
voices and instruments lose their resonance ; and, when combined, their 
effect is often indistinct. We believe that the proprietors of the Hall are 
aware of this fact; and that they will endeavour to discover the cause of 
the evil and to provide a remedy for it. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s Concert consisted of Mendelssohn's 
Athalia and Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; two pieces performed together be- 
cause their united — suits a single evening, but otherwise suffi- 
ciently ill-assorted. he singers were Madame Clara Novello, (just 
arrived in England,) Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, Weiss. The 
hall, as usual, was crowded to the doors. These empon | crowded 
houses have this bad effect, that they render the Society careless about 
novelty or variety. They have for a long time past fallen into a narrow 
routine of four or five familiar pieces, beyond which they do not think it 
necessary to go. But the Sacred Harmonic —segene | ought not to be a 
mere commercial concern, regarding money the only end of its being. 
It ought to be a powerful agent in the promotion of art ; seeking out not 
only the works of the great old masters, but those of young composers, 
especially among ourselves, whose genius will be fostered by enco 
ment. Where, for instance, are the works of the illustrious Sebastian 
Bach, and why has it left his chef d’euvre, the famous Passions-Musik, 
to be brought out by a young society, without a tithe of its means ? 
And where is the young English composer whom it has taken by the 
hand and brought into notice by the performance of his music? This 
great Society, in truth, is misusing the “talent” intrusted to its charge. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY ANARCHY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
sfortune of the later history of England that 
e intellect of Parliament stand in most un- 





Ir is the peculiar mi 
the majority and the int 
sympathizin, relations with each other. 
lately looked to aumbers and influences as the sole sources of 
strength. And the thinkers and orators of the House have either 
been left, or, from the over-cultivation of peculiar forms of 
thought, have wilfully thrust themselves into positions, where 
their intellectual brilliancy becomes a mockery of the real needs 
of public life, and a snare to those who unwarily trust them. 
Perhaps there is no more difficult problem in the whole range of 
moral or speculative inquiry than to adjust aright the relations 
between free thought and senatorial or official duty : between 
the action of the statesman, moulded and tempered as it should 
be by the thousand and one iron facts which current history 
is perpetually disclosing, and the gree we which belongs 
to the unfettered soul and the fixed conscience. There are 
men to whom this problem appears to be absolutely insoluble. 
And indeed to mere thinkers it is so, For it can only be ade- 
quately dealt with by the practical strong will of the men born 
to exercise rule and govern their kind. To those with whom the 
speculative faculties are over-developed, practical public life will 

ways be a scene in whch the judgment and conscience appear 
forced to oscillate between impossible ideals of right, and un- 
fathomable abysses of baseness. Such men are the Hamlets of 
politics. They feel a peculiar vocation to redress wrong, and set 
the world right. But their hands are paralyzed by their morbid 
brains. Their thoughts take the form of a communing with 
spectres, their practical methods partake of the unsteady scene- 
shifting of the stage: and in all their efforts there is passionate 
incoherence, trouble, mortification, and failure. 

Mr. Gladstone is the most signal example, which the present 
time affords, of the man of speculation and scholarship misplaced 
and lost in the labyrinth of practical politics. He is one of the 
most interesting persons on the political stage. But if it is im- 

sible to observe his course without interest, it is equally diffi- 
cult not to feel anxiety lest a career in which the highest intel- 
lectual power appears so little governed by the instinct of practi- 
cal wisdom, should eveutuate in a catastrophe. In the full vigour 
and zenith of his splendid faculties he finds himself the chief 
orator and the weakest man in the Ilouse of Commons; and his 
accusing conscience readily appropriates to himself the chanc: 

hrase of “‘rhetorician of the hour,” which has fallen from the 
ips of the Tory leader, of whom it seems doubtful whether he is, 
as of old, the mortal foe, or merely the party rival. It is the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of Mr. Gladstone’s besetting infirmities that 
men ask one another whether he is now the friend or the enemy 
of Mr. Disraeli. Five years since, Mr. Gladstone became the 
master-spirit of a coalition Government, whose leaders rushed 
into a precipitate alliance because the common sentiment of hatred 
to that gentleman, of whom Mr, Gladstone had constituted him- 


Political chiefs have | 





| the case 


treme to see one who, by the nobility of his nature and his own 
career, is called to a high place in the ranks of those who sin- 
cerely represent all that is growth and vitality in the body poli- 
tic, giving a sort of countenance to that base policy of simulated 
liberalism which has been adopted by the Government of Lord 
Derby. Can it be possible that Mr. Gladstone’s great intellect 
has become the prey of that shallow sophism which is Mr, Dis- 
raeli’s peculiar and unenviable property, and which seeks to re- 
present the Tory party as the real party of liberal and progressive 
reform? There is much in Mr, Gladstone's later course to sug- 
gest some such confusion of ideas, His political sympathies seem 
to hover in hopeless inconsistency between the lawful love for 
righteous national action, for good government, for freedom, for 
commercial and social reform, and an adulterous hankering after 
a strong unassailable executive in the old obstructive Tory sense. 
He protests against unfair dealing with the popular voice in the 
Danubian Principalities. | But when the House of Commons rises 
to demand more honour for a Havelock, he rebukes it with the 
miserable doctrine that the Executive should be left free, and 
even uncriticized, in the distribution of honours, He desires un- 
corrupt administration and efficiency in departments, yet he lends 
the sanction of his vote to the opposition to Mr. Monsell’s motion 
on competitive appointments to Artillery and Engineers. In 

of the Prineipalities, he enters an eloquent and in- 


; dignant protest against the supercession of Parliament by diplo- 


| macy. 





self the Parliamentary executioner in a speech never to be for- | 


otten, overpowered their sense of mutual repulsion. But time 
as passed, and now a newer and stronger hatred impels Mr. 
Gladstone in the direction of Mr. Disraeli and his party. The 
sensitive conscience and the unpractical intellect, have brought so 
great a man to the lamentable result, that his action appears to 
many to represent the net balance of his antipathies alone. 

It is not too much to say that the presence in Parliament of a 
man at once endowed with such greatness and such weakness, at 
this very peculiar stage of party transition and reconstruction, is 
a misfortune to the state. It is the characteristic of the time that 
Parliament is lit: rally resolving itself into its elements under the 
just discontent of the majority with its chicfs. Prescriptive rights 
of leadership as represented by old names and houses, are becoming 
obsolete. The men who have hitherto been foremost in this party 
of progress, were sclected for that preéminence less from intrinsic 
intellectual powers, than from the just and instinctive gratitude 
of the nation for the representatives of great families, who were 
faithful to the cause of reform, when to be so was almost to for- 
feit their own position with the aristocracy and the crown. They 
were liberals in spite of being aristocrats. And it will never be 
the worse for this generous England that the Liberal party has 
clung to them for those “immortal services” in spite of much 
mortification and disgust. But that era is passing away: and its 
Tepresentatives are well nigh, in the most literal sense, functi offi- 
cis. Just atthis moment, when Parliament and country are slip- 
ping from their old moorings, when the leadership of preseription 
1s passing away, Mr. Gladstone's splendid incapacity unhappily 
comes to make men sceptical and distrustful of the very power of 
talent. For they sce it in him unsurpassed alike in brilliancy 
and in unfruitfulness, And they feel that at this time, when 
practical guidance would be the greatest of blessings, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proceedings, both past and present, constitute one of the 
Worst sources of perplexity and confusion. 

Indeed it is almost impossible to discover from the conduct and 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone what are his actual views and purposes 
or the future. One thing alone appears to be made manifest be- 
yond dispute, that it is not his hand which is destined to reor- 
ganize, not his will to direct, not his wisdom to guide the strong 
party of progress, out of which the materials for the government 
of this country will have to be chosen. For sharing in that task 
he is rapidly disqualifying himself. It is distressing in the ex- 





But on Mr. Wise’s motion, which directly points ina 
practically effective manner to the reversal of this unnatural 
order of things, and to the assertion of a rightful influence over 
the course of foreign affairs for the House, Mr. Gladstone has 
neither speech nor vote, Every stage of his carcer, if closely 
scrutinized, would exhibit the traces of this unhappy incoherenee, 
which is making him a mere Bedouin of the House: a noble 
being, full of spirit and power, but untameable for the ordinary 
developments of civil life. 

It is not surprising that such a position of isolation, little dis- 
tinguishable, as it must be, cither to his own tender conscience, 
or the general common sense of men, from one of egotism, should 
tell heavily upon the intellectual calm and the conscience of a 
man who, after all, is sincerely desirous of the right. For it is 
with men as with nations. ‘There is an uneasiness in isolation 
which renders it scarcely possible to maintain that attitude long. 
But both for men and nations alike there is no misfortune greater 
than that of allowing temporary disgusts to be the motive for 
alliance with those who are, in the most radical sense, at variance 
with all that is best and trucst in them, Mr, Gladstone’s leaning 
to the Tories is not unlike England’s late leaning to Austria, The 
absence of all fundamental sympathy must needs cause mischief 
in both For Mr. Gladstone is far too great a man to 
find his political or personal peace in the company of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli; but that he should make it ap- 
pear possible by his attitude that he might think of doing 
so, is an almost decisive proof that he is not great enough 
to be the pilot of Parliament through the rocks and shal- 
lows of its present navigation, into the fair open sea of legisla- 
tion and government which it is destined ere long to reach, unless 
it go utterly to pieces. The time for his decision will not be long 
now. ‘Those who have utterly failed to be guides and helps to 
Parliament now, at this moment of reconstitution, will scarcely re- 
cover the ground they might have occupied. It will be no proud 
reflection to Mr. Gladstone hereafter should it turn out that, if he 
had given to the great pressing necessities and duties of the Eng- 
lishman and the statesman, that anxious, deliberative, sympa- 
thizing scrutiny which he has applied to the old heroic days of 
Grecian story, there were words he might have spoken, and deeds 
he might have done for England, compared with which the 
highest achievements of scholarship are but trifles. He has told 
the world, at the close of the noble book he has latel 


cases, 


‘iV P iblished, 
that the study of Homer invigorates for action and duty. Let 
him prove it by tempering his over-scholastic subtlety with some- 
thing of that Homeric strength of simplicity which has hitherto 
been so strikingly wanting to his nature and his work. 


THE DEBATE ON THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
Mr. Grapsrone’s motion upon the Danubian Principalities was 
premature, and an attempt to deal with the complicated question 
of Europe and Turkey in too trenchant and summary a manner, 
The House was not in possession of the Report of the Commis- 
sion. It was in ignorance of the accurate diplomatic history of 
Europe and the party history of the Princ ipalities sinee the peace ; 
and it was therefore not in a position to pronounce judicially with 
weight upon the question of the union of the two provinces, 1n that 
light, which seemed to Mr. Gladstone to be the only one belonging 
to the question—that of national good faith. Nothing requires 
greater ingenuity or skill than to discover the right moments for 
the right expressions of opinion or desire, whereby Parliament 
should intervene to disentangle the diplomatic imbroglios, in which 
the moral perversion and rashness of diplomatists have involved 
almost every question, Mr, Gladstone's effort in this direction 
on Tuesday night was by no means happy. The promises of the 
congress of Paris of 1856 may have been inconsiderate and unwise. 
At that council-table a spirit of unreality seemed to prevail 
causing all present to forget that a great war had just been waged 
upon a great question, and to revel in a somewhat tumultuous 
state of philanthropic emotion and diplomatic sentimentality. 
Italy and the Principalities were alike mocked by hollow promises, 
the “full significance of which, and their bearing upon issues, 
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which scem scarcely triable without fearful struggles, were but 
little thought of in that hour of fools’ paradise. All this is true 
and melancholy ; and will furnish no inconsiderable item in that 
heavy account, which diplomatists will one day have to render to 
the world which they have distracted, and for which they have 
heaped up immeasurable woes. But this is not the true 

round for the determination of the question, what shall 
furope now do, or suffer to be done for the settlement 
of the Principalities. That grave and large question, the 
whole future of European Turkey, of its dismemberment or co- 
hesion, cannot be settled by the collateral consideration of a 
inconsiderate, shall we say even immoral, because impracticable 
pledges given two years since. If the union of the Principalities 
must either be illusory, or involve substantially the erection of 
an independent Rouman State, this question of policy and duty 
should be fairly met by a statesman, not disposed of by a side- 
wind. If Mr. Gladstone desires the dismemberment of the Turk- 
ish empire, let him raise that issue. It is a fair one, and will not 
be howled down as it was four years ago. But to refer us to the 
rash pledge of a diplomatic agent, whereby we may have pro- 





mised to the Principalities more than it is our duty to perform, 
may be to point out a wrong to be repented of or to be expiated, 
but is not conclusive as to our immediate action. 

The great practical conclusion from the debate is the utter | 





took at the Paris Conferences. There is something a palling in 
the thought that the wellbeing of millions of men should be sgeri- 
ficed to the vain shadow of Turkish independence, and to the 
great international necessity of keeping Russia at bay. And 
there is force as well as nobility of thought in Mr. Gladstone’s 
contention that the breasts of free men may be the best safeguard 
against an aggressive power. It is very certain that England 
will commit a grievous wrong if she permit the future politica] 
happiness of the Principalities to be finally sacrificed to Austria 
and Turkey ; two empires whose composition is wy! objection- 
able, and whose existence is the great bar to such a reconstruc- 
tion of Europe as might enable the darling dream of diplomatists, 
peace and the status quo, to become a real and enduring thing, 
instead of, as it is now, a heartless convention, at war with the 
irresistible tendencies of the age and the minds of men. 

It is the perpetual recurrence of questions of this description, 
in which this country is placed in the ere a) predicament of 
either taking rash decisions in the dark as to the facts, or of ap- 
pearing to belie its most cherished traditions and aspirations, that 
force upon the mind the conclusion that stringent measures will 
ere long have to be taken to introduce in a living practical form 
the principle of responsibility into the executive for the conduct 
of foreign affairs. We have accumulated heavy arrears of debt 
to the cause of freedom in Europe. We have done it lip service, 


helplessness of the House of Commons to deal with diplomatic | but deadly injury in fact. We have taken up the ery of Euro- 
questions after their determination, and in that state of ignorance } pean liberties and civilization again and again, only to baulk hopes 


of the authentic records and facts of international action, which | 
the ingenuity of the executive always contrives to keep up till | 
long indeed after the event. An assembly of practical men will | 
never consent to pronounce express opinions upon questions with- 

out the materials of discussion, or after they have been settled. 

If Mr. Gladstone have a haunting suspicion, only too much in- 

deed justified by facts, that the diplomacy of his country un- 

worthily represents its aspirations and performs its duties, and if 
he believes that the control of Parliament is necessary to correct 

this dangerous fault, let him provide Parliament with powers and 

rights of prevention in the matter, of which it is not in practical, 

though it may be in theoretical possession. Or let him attempt, 

with his masterly and indignant eloquence, to fix a Minister 

with a real responsibility for some unhappy fait accompli. Ill- 

considered motions in Parliament not going to the very root of 
the matter, and the very heart of the issue which is being raised 

upon these questions between the executive and the legislature, 

do but inal Parliament more cruelly upon the horns of the Pal- 

merstonic dilemma. ‘ You are too soon for constitutional prin- 

ciple, or too late for the event.” 

The vote of Tuesday night must not be interpreted in a sense 
adverse to the determination of the House to uphold the honour 
and good faith of the country, when the path of that duty is 
clearly and unequivocally shown. It would be too much to ex- 
pect of England to endorse and adopt in its literalness whatever 
may have been thrown out in the shamefully irresponsible and 
loose talk of the Paris Conferences of 1856. Unless there were 
some design as yet undiscovered in the flinging of this firebrand 
question of the wish of the Principalities before Europe, it must 
ever be an extraordinary instance of fatuity, that the representa- 
tives of the Western Powers should have entered upon the danger- 
ous course of mixing up the issues of the Eastern question with 
the accidents, and passions, and uncertainties of electioneering on 
the Danube. The levity, amounting to a crime, which could lead 
the gentlemen who sat at the Peace Conferences to give the appa- 
rent sanction of Europe to a course at variance alike with the 
professed necessity of keeping together the Turkish empire, and 
the general political tendencies of all the great powers whom they 
represented, was remarkable indeed. The veriest tiro in Euro- 
en politics might have foretold that, owing to the various con- 

icting interests and actions of neighbouring powers, it would 
never be possible to elicit an expression of opinion from the popu- 
lations, which could be safely relied on as a basis for prudent and 
useful action. The unhappy result may be, that we may seem to 
have played false with legitimate aspirations for freedom and 
independence: an appearance which clings like a curse to nearly 
all our dealings with foreign states where questions of freedom and 
national independence call for attention and decision. Before a 
word was said about consulting the wishes of the people of the 
Principalities, careful consultation should have been held on the 
course necessary to be taken, if the op ae decision, being capable 
of satisfactory ascertainment, should prove to be, unequivocally, 
for union, which means virtually independence. To enter upon a 
doubtful process of. electioneering without having settled the 
rinciples of European action consequent upon it, was a political 
ault so great as to stamp the Peace Conferences of 1856 with a 
character of utter irrationality. All honest Englishmen will feel | 
ained, to have been placed in a position in which the alternative 
1s either to embark upon a ok experiment with the Turkish 
empire, breaking it up without reconstruction, or to give a callous 
negative to popular desires after their expression has been invited 
by assembled Europe. 

The case of the _ Principalities cannot be regarded as 
adjourned, until the whole question of the Turkish empire re- 
celves its solution. While we do not find ourselves able to affirm | 
from the materials which are before the world, that England and | 
Europe are pledged to sanction the union of the Principalities in 
such extreme form as would amount to independence, it is not to 
be contested that some duty of consulting their desires has been 
contracted towards those populations by the course which matters 





and break hearts. If legislators were governed by a sense of 
reality and truth, and judged by facts instead of cries and catch- 
words, they might well pause before making the very key-stone of 
legislation for India, that Ministerial responsibility to Parliament, 
which has hitherto proved so utterly ineffective for ruling aright 
the Continental policy of England herself. 


INDIA. 
Ir India is to be the object of such summary justice as is con- 
tained in the proclamation of Lord Canning, Sasvewet by the 
Government on Thursday night, and of such summary ill-con- 
sidered legislation as is fashionable just now, it does not require 
much power of political prophecy to predict the result. The dis- 
avowal of a proclamation which appears, so far as we have means 
of judging, to violate every principle of right, and every con- 
sideration of policy alike, was inevitable. But the consequences 
which must follow the proclamation and the withdrawal may be 
grave inthe extreme. The Governor-General, the living embodi- 
ment of the power and will of England, receives a serious check, 
amounting to censure at this critical moment. Such an event, 
however necessary, will have an almost revolutionary significance 
in the eyes of Hindoos. And its necessity illustrates again what 
is receiving countless illustrations, that the empire is jeopardized 
at home and abroad by the fatal absence of steady forethought 
and continuous policy. If Lord Canning’s portentous proclama- 
tion, confiscating the whole soil of Oude, is the result of 
deliberation and approval of the home authorities, then truly 
is there an element of school-boy rashness in our governing 
classes, which renders it necessary for Englishmen to reflect 
whither we may be bound under such guidance. Yet it 
is scarcely possible to conceive of the issue of a document 
involving such fatal issues without consultation and approval. 
The evil incident may in spite of its very serious aspects, be 
not without a soul of goodness, if it recall statesmen and the Le- 
gislature at home, to a consideration of the weakness there is in 
attempting the reconstruction of the machinery of the government 
of India, when the real pressing task of the moment is its pacifi- 
cation. It would have been better if public men had devoted 
their energies to reflection upon the actual practical duties, ne- 
cessities, and policy to be pursued in India, for stamping out the 
fire that is still raging, rather than on premature organic change, 
Had they done so it would not have been possible for a dis- 
credited Governor-General to force the executive into the predica- 
ment of censuring him, or enduring an act of monstrous cruelt 

and oppression. It is still not too late to retrace our steps: an 

to recur to a course more worthy of the ancient reputation of Eng- 
lishmen and English assemblies for conservative prudence and de- 
liberation. The plea that Parliament must legislate at this 
moment because it will never again be brought to consider 
the subject, is one involving such utter degradation, such a con- 
fession of frivolity, and incapacity, as to justify, were it true, a 
disgust and contempt for our whole Parliamentary system which 
it could not survive. We do not believe the libel. It is not to 
be endured that gentlemen should destroy the character of the 
chief deliberative assembly in the world, to cke out the defect of 
the argument for half-digested resolutions, which in their hearts 
and consciences they believe to be utterly inadequate to the great- 
ness of the occasion. It is not to be thought of without a blush, 
that we are told that after the holocaust of noble victims which 





| have made of India a consecrated land to all English minds and 


hearts, that empire is so tedious and trivial a subject-matter as 


| to be incapable of fixing the attention and deliberations of Par- 


liament, except when under special excitements, The true key 
to all this unhappy depreciation of Parliament is to be found in 
the position of Governments and the intellectual condition of 
statesmen. The Ministers of the Crown of England have not of 
late fulfilled their duty of controlling the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment by the preparation of wise measures, And the Legislature 
accordingly is becoming a disorganized debating club. We do 
not believe that there is any moment when a Minister of the 
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} ri the weight of his position, supposing only that it 
fo becked vy ~o weight in his character, would not be able to 
command the profound and most reverent attention of the House 
for any measure upon subjects far less vital than the government 
" it a still be well if the House were to wy the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Horsman, to stop at the assumption of the government 
by the Crown, and to refer the whole subject to a Select Com- 
mittee. We cannot believe until the session is finally closed, and 
the event proves us wrong, that the solidity and dignity of the 
English legislative mind are so deeply impaired by faction and 
bad leadership, that it will be content at last to settle this great 

uestion in the dark, and under the wy of a notion of the 

ignity of Parliament, which we hardly like to characterize as it 
deserves. Does it not occur to senators, that in the case of men 
and assemblies alike, the dignity which has to assert itself, is al- 
ready half departed’ But in truth, throughout the whole of this 
unhappy session, the argument of consistency has been employed 
only too successfully to a distracted Legislature, with the most 
unscrupulous disregard for the truth of the forms and practices of 
the House. In the case of the ree, Bill and the India 
Bill alike, the mere introduction of a Bill and first reading have 
been attempted to be confounded with the second reading which 
adopts the principle. And the moral perplexity of the House on 
the India question is greatly due to the extremely imprudent 
course of opposition which was taken upon it at the outset. Mr. 

Bentinck’s motion affirming that it was not desirable to legislate 
for India at that moment, was in a form which Parliamentary 
experience, it might be thought, might have taught him to onal. 
And at least it might have occurred to the gentlemen, who were 
party to its oe | made, that if, as there was every probability, 
the-House denied that proposition, it would be placed in the un- 
happy position of affirming that it was desirable to legislate for 
India without any reference to actual propositions ; to legislate as 
This has been the source of all the per- 


it were quand méme, 





himself. We have, since the death of Peel, been coquetting with 
the most important national questions ; we have coquetted with 
the final reform of our Tariff, with the economy of the public ser- 
vice, with the revision of our expenditure,— he natural comple- 
ment of income revision,—and with foreign policy; and our 
statesmen in office have at the present day to meet many an 
action for breach of promise of marriage preferred in the name of 
financial reform, administrative reform, and popular foreign al- 
liances. The finance Minister of the day is restrained from re- 
augmenting those taxes, the reduction of which has done so much 
to expand the commercial income of the country. He is denied 
the use of the Income-tax because we are not at war, nor are we 
finishing the revision of our Tariff. He ought to fulfil Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promise of clearing off certain liabilities; yet he has to 
keep up immense military and naval establishments, because we 
have a system of insincere alliances which covers the suspicion of 
animosity under the gaudy veil of Court friendships and diplo- 
matic partnerships. He selects the smallest of his difficulties, and 
eats his own words in order to follow out the course which he re- 
fused to his eee, by deferring the repayment of obli- 
gations. In doing this Mr. Disraeli seeks to incur the least 
amount of responsibility ; and he has some right to do so, 
since he is but accidentally in office, owing to a very pe- 
culiar and transitional state of the House of Commons, and 
therefore is without a majority, enabling him to carry out his 
own course, supposing he had a course. He can carry out 
nobody’s views, and he aims at attempting nothing. The con- 
sequence is, that he establishes a precedent nearly unknown to 
our financial history, in asking the House of Commons to sanc- 
tion the largest expenditure which it has ever known save under 
press of war, or some extraordinary and obvious demands upon 
the State. It is a proof how degenerate the representative House 
has become under the prevailing system of compromises, that it 
now allows Mr. Disraeli, at the head of a minority, to establish 


| such utterly unconstitutional, unphilosophical, unpractical, un- 


plexity that has followed ; and is only the first we fear of a series | 


of Parliamentary calamities, destined to be the fruit of the hopeless 
anarchy that prevails in the House. 

Nothing is more clear than this, that the House is not in pos- 
session of any clear principles upon the subject, and in default of 
them, falls into the snare of that mere phrase ‘ responsibility” as 
the true clue to legislation. We exposed the hollowness of this 
notion as a basis of legislation last week. Responsibility, after 


the decision of measures, whether of legislation or execution, upon | 
| ance or revival of the Income-tax. 


which anything like fair argument or doubt may be entertained, 
is a mere figment of the imagination. If a statesman embezzled, 


statesmanlike, and uneconomical methods of finance. He could 
be prevented in a moment, yet no man’s hand is raised against 
him ; and thus the Opposition, with its majority, with its finan- 
ciers claiming to possess a superior intelligence, becomes respon- 
sible for establishing this Disraeli precedent. 

The chronic disease in our exchequer is infinitely more alarm- 


| ing, to those who look beyond the immediate present, than it 
| would be in an acute form; and what are the remedies proposed ? 


or forged, or conspired unmistakeably against the Constitution, he | 


ight and would be impeached, because he would have committed 
high crimes and misdemeanours against the State. But this has 
nothing to do with a responsibility for bona tide measures of legisla- 
tionorexecutiveaction. In all thatis said or written upon this point, 
there is a hopeless confusion between the judicial and legislative 
idea which it is pitiable to witness. It may be true that the in- 
terference of Pastiament will be useful in exceptional cases, when 
the intervention of the supreme powers of the state may, as now, 
be thought necessary ; but can any person believe that it is capable 


They are, on the one side, retrenchment, on the other, continu- 
Mr. Bright is for pulling 
down our military establishments, and Mr. Cardwell is for re- 
storing the Income-tax. Now the Income-tax is open to the 
most serious objections, which Peel parried, rather than answered, 


| on the strength of the important objects which he intended to 


_ equal, the tax is totally unequal in its pressure. 


While professing to be 
When once it 
has become permanent, it is a form of taxation which places un- 


effect. The reasons are conclusive. 


| due power in the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 


| while eluding the jealous 


of exercising that mixture of supreme appellate legislative and | 
| must always be levied in the lump, and for that reason it is quite 


judicial functions, by which men are proposing it should act, as 
the corrective to a single absolute Secretary of State? The truth 
should be spoken. Nobody believes it. The whole subject is 
treated with the lawlessness of desperation and scepticism by all 
the Whig and = leaders of the House. And we confidently 
expect that the recklessness and improvidence, with which Whig 
and Tory statesmen alike have dealt with this question, will, ere 
long, be held to seal the truth, that the sceptre of government is 
departed from them, and must fall to others more qualitied by 
sobriety of purpose and steady capacity of reflection, to be the 
Ministerial leaders of the country and the House. 


A BUDGET QUESTION FOR THE COUNTRY. 
THE same hazy uncertainty which hangs over the finance of com- 
merce hangs in a more fatal form over the national finance. 
Every branch of it is in a state of suspense; its questions are all 
consolidated into a species of deferred stock ; only one calculation 
has been made to wear any air of certainty, and that is nearly the 
most disagreeable that could be authoritatively announced. The 
one event of the future towards which our financial calculations 
tend is that some future Chancellor of the Exchequer will propose 
to renew, ina greatly expanded form, the Income-tax. We are 
well aware that doubt hangs even over this possibility ; but the 
redeeming uncertainty appears at the moment to lie principally 
in the fact that Mr. Gladstone is opposed to the Income-tax, and 
on the guint grounds; and Mr. Gladstone does his best to render 
himself an impossible Minister by exhibiting an incorrigible ten- 
dency never to terminate the hair-splitting of his own casuistical 
ingenuity ; so that if our salvation from the Income-tax depends 
upon the chances of his being Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
a Premier to trust him, and a House of Commons to support him, 
rs ag men would give but a slight premium on such a pro- 
ity. 

In his endeavour to bring forward an inoffensive Budget, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has committed himself, quietly and 
deliberately, though perhaps unconsciously, to the systematic pre- 
paration of what is vul ty called an ‘‘emergency.” He enters 

ce with difficulties which are undoubtedly serious, though he 
cannot charge them against his predecessor any more than against 


can adjust its sliding scale by a delicate machinery, which, 
of the Commons, gives him the 
range of millions, and so helps him to correct his own financial 
errors at the expense of the tax-payer. It is a tax too that 


unsuited to a population like ours, which lives from hand to 
mouth, and not, as the few select of society do, upon large pay 
ments, at long periods, which can be well calculated the 
steward. It is a kind of impost well suited to an extraordinary 
necessity, not unlike the old ‘ benevolences,” with which the na- 


| tion helped the Sovereign through a trouble, but proportionately 





inappropriate for the quiet and regular finance of our trading days. 
It is miserable to see that those financiers who profess to be most 
popular have no better invention than this. Mr. Bright is nearer 
the mark, but he begins entirely atthe wrong end. And he raises 
an old and exploded cry of poor against rich, to which a man of his 
intellect should be ashamed to recur. Those controversies are de- 
funct. And the intelligent members of the artisan class value 
this declamation of the special representative of the interests of 
capital precisely at what it is worth. Mr. Bright’s demands for 
retrenchment, founded as they are upon his war-craze, appear to 
us to provoke additions to the estimates. He would reduce the 
taxation in order to disarm the Government, and keep it out of war, 
or war-provoking alliances. If he could compel the Government 
to be straightforward, force it into a frank diplomacy, with sin- 
cere alliances, with sincere behaviour to foreign countries, he 
would make it set an example that might check the dangerous in- 
trigues of those accomplices whom we call allies. But it is Mr. 
Disraeli who has got really at the pith of the matter, when he 
says that “ finance depends upon policy,”—an axiom which he has 
evinced as little practical capacity, as he has Parliamentary means, 
of applying. Nor is it only upon foreign policy that finance de- 
pends ; while we have at home a policy of maintaining establish- 
ments for the sake of the servants that fill them, and abroad a 
policy of subserving diplomatic allies who are opposed to all the 
institutions and public objects of this country, we must pay for it. 
It is not Mr. Gladstone that established the first cause of the de- 
ficit, and it will need something more powerful and fundamental 
than an Income-tax to set our Budget straight. 





IRISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Att that’s bright must fade, and one of the most 
mens of a close corporation is about to be ‘ improv: 


rfect speci- 
off the face 
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of creation.” It is to be found in an important section of Trinity 
College at Dublin, which presents a more perfect specimen of its 
kind than we have encountered in these latter days. It had a 
note of warning seven years ago, when a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into its constitution, administration, and re- 


venues. The Commission included gentlemen of the highest 
standing; amongst them, Archbishop Whately, Lord Chancellor 
Brady, and the Earl of Rosse; and their report, published two 


years iater, exhibits some curious phenomena, There is indeed 
a board of nominal “ visitors,” who met once in 1845, the only 
time for this last quarter of a century. Everything in the Col- 





which are the sequel to vulgar exultations, those reasons are no 
proper ground for maintaining reserves injurious to national in- 
terests. For under the present system we delegate to diploma- 
tists the powers and the authority of nations, and they emplo 
those powers under a cloak, with motives confessedly petty, | 
with results entirely inadequate. 

It is, we believe, nothing else but this diplomatic veil which 
has hindered an earlier settlement of the question, by which route 
the Electric Telegraph should connect India and this country, 
The subject has many branches. Our Government was to have 
intrusted some portion of the line to the custody of the Austrian 


lege is ruled by the College Board, consisting of the Provost and | Government; allowing that Government, of all others in the 
the seven senior Fellows, and it is these Fellows who constitute | world, to be the trustee for the conveyance of our electric 


that type which we have mentioned. 


They have indeed managed one reform, for their own peculiar | vour to the 
interests ; for at the beginning of the century there is reason to | laid along t 


suppose that they did not possess nearly the same amount of 
advantage which they now enjoy. 


There exists in the college ap- | 


| correspondence. 


Lord Palmerston’s Ministry lent a peculiar fa- 
— for connecting England and India by a line 
ne Euphrates Valley, rather than onealong the Red Sea, 
Our own opinion on the point has already been submitted to our 
readers, Some difficulties have hindered the development of the 


propriated to the general uses of the establishment at large, a | Red Sea project; but, we believe, if it had been carried out 
*¢ common chest”; but by -_ alterations which we do not very | promptly when it was first unfolded, after the surveys had been 
0. 


clearly understand, the College Board has managed at once to 
increase the emoluments of the College and to diminish the por- 
tion which goes into the common chest. One source of revenue 
to the College is the taking of fees on graduation. Now, in 1810, 
of the fees taken for the degrees of A.M., 2/. 10s. went into the 
common chest ; to the Provost and senior Fellows, nil; in 1851 
11, 2s, went into the common chest; to the Board 4/7. 10s. The 
fees for various other degrees yielded 12/. to the common chest in 
1810, 2/7. 15s. in 1851; and while in 1810 nothing went to the 
Provost and senior Fellows, in 1851 their amount was 16/7. For 
the degrees of B.D. and D.D., the common chest got respectively 
15/7. and 2/. 15s., the Provost and senior Fellows nil and 19) 
Thus while the fees were continually increasing, the common 
chest was beggared, the Board enriched. 

Curiosity has been excited since 1851, for there is reason to 
suppose that the Board has become even richer, while the 
working Fellows are as much poorer as the common chest. The 
collective sum paid to the Fellows, senior and junior, in the year 
1850-51, amounted to 30,400/. ; but it is supposed that the senior 
Fellows took about 2000/. a piece, leaving the remainder to be 
unequally divided amongst the 21 junior fellows. The poor 
juniors have gone down quite as much as the common chest. 

*¢ The late Dr. Whittey Stokes,’ saysthe Dublin University Magazine, 
“had a salary of 900/. a year as lecturer in natural history. This excessive 
remuneration has been duly diminished. The Professorship of Botany was 
worth 600/. a year, in the time of Dr. William Allman, while his successor, 
a most eminent man in his science, received but 200/. a year, and a Scotch 
university now enjoys the benefit of his high talents and reputation. The 
Professorship of Oratory was 100/. a year in 1762, but was reduced in 1847 
to 607., and in 1850 to 35/. (Irish.) Its salary was, indeed, somewhat re- 
stored in 1855, in consequence of the great increase of its duties ; and the 
same must be said for the Professorships of Greek and Experimental 
aren While some new lectureships and professorships have been 


unded. 
In 1851, the seven Fellows of least standing, omitting one just 
elected, divided amongst them 1137/., an average of 1627. each, 
but even that amount was above the actual receipt of several. 
The curiosity is increased by the mystery. We speak of the 


sums enjoyed by the senior Fellows conjecturally, for an ex- | 


cellent reason. The Board audits its own accounts, and keeps 
the facts veiled. The amount of their income, therefore, can ak 
be conjectured by an oblique process, but there is strong evidence 
on the subject. 
move unless they can “ better” their position. Now, on one 
occasion, the Professorship of Trinity fell vacant ; the Board was 
anxious that it should be accepted by Dr. Singer; but so small a 
salary as 1200/, a year did not attract him; and when a living 
worth 500/, a year was added, it was understood that Dr. Singer 
had “ made a sacrifice,” although the Professorship of Trinity was 
a step towards a bishopric. One or two of the junior Fellows lately 
ublished letters on the subject: they were summoned to appear 
fore the Board, and would seem to have been threatened with 
expulsion ; for one of the three censures which would have that 
ect has been pronounced upon them. Nevertheless others of the 
junior Fellows have declared their adhesion to the move for an 
inquiry ; and it ought to be doubtful whether, in these days, the 
Provost and the Seven can arrest so rational a movement. 


THE INDIAN TELEGRAPH AND ITS OBSTACLES. 
Mvcu of the misconception which has existed with respect to the 
Danubian question would have been prevented, if the public had 
been informed, as affairs advanced, of the real progress made, and 
of the objects at which our Government aimed. It is the same 
with regard to the illegal capture of the island of Ruatan by the 
British, which Sir John Pakington so unthinkingly endorsed, 
and which led us into so many doubtful complications; the 
same in fact with regard to every practical subject that has en- 

the activity of diplomatists. The veil of seerecy, upon 
which so high a value is set, can serve no purpose except to con- 
ceal the mortification of the party that is beaten ; but 
where discussions and negociations are conducted between 
honest men, frank, and anxious only for justice, there should 
be no ground for mortification. “If two real gentlemen 
differ, the anxiety of the victor to spare humiliation for the van- 
— disarms resentment and maintains feeling. Na- 
ons ought not to be inferior to the individuals composing them, 


and if 
obtaining undue advantages, or for concealing vulgar mortifications, 





y | 


Gentlemen of that class are seldom indisposed to | 


gs and diplomatists need the veil of secrecy either for | flatters them often 


accomplished, and the whole scheme had been reduced to a plan, 
there would not have been the slightest difficulty in raising the 
capital, or executing the works. Some interest in Indian rail- 
ways, however, some preference for a more Eastern route, some 
leaning towards the Porte, if not to Austria, rather than to Egypt 
and the western Mediterranean, induced Lord Palmerston’s oo 
vernment to patronize the Euphrates line. Now the grand 
difference between the two, which no diplomacy can explain 
away, no treaties practically remove, is that, besides the engi- 
neering difficulties, the Euphrates line passes through territories 
over which the Sovereign has the most imperfect control, while 
barbaric tribes possess the land in absolute unrestraint. To guard 
that line, armies would be needed ; and no professed guarantee by 
Turkey could be worth the paper upon which it was written. By 
the Red Sea route our vessels are continually passing and repass- 
ing; the tribes, the local authorities, are gradually acquiring an 
interest in our traffic ; we are rendering the whole line yd 
our commeree, our travellers, our agents, our Asiatic or African 
coadjutors, form a real watch and guard for nearly the whole 
route, along which our own influence is the most powerful, we 
may say, supreme. 

Everybody knew that some peculiar motives decided the choice 
of Lord ss Mascari Government; but what were they? Mr. 
Crawford has moved for the correspondence on the subject, and 
the Government has agreed to its production, with a quali- 
fication ; but that qualification is all important. He is allowed to 
move for “ extracts.” Diplomacy insists upon keeping a corner of 
the veil over those parts which no doubt would be most interest- 
ing and instructive. We are to have some information on the 
ay but that part which renders it complete, and which would 
enable us to know the truth, is still to be kept secret. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 

Tue knotof members that form the Royal Academy of Arts an- 
nually perform a drama which illustrates the organic life of all 
corporations. Founded in order to encourage arts, the Academy 
has ended in being a corporation whose chief object is to encou- 
rage itself. The dinner is an annual homage paid by the corpo- 
ration to its patrons more than to the patrons of art. When we 
look to the list of the chief guests, we find them amongst the 
a and the titled; the principal speakers are usually her 
Majesty’s Ministers, the magnates of the Church and of the law. 
If an artist speaks, it is the chief oftice-bearer ; if literature is re- 
presented, it is by some persons who have made considerable sums 
of money. ‘The genuine patronage that consists in the pur- 
chase of pictures, the profession itself, or the sister profession of 
literature, find little direet representation at the dinner. This 
year for instance, literature is represented by whom ? By poets, 
»y historians, by philosophers, or scientitie writers’ No, by Mr, 
Charles Dickens, and Mr. Thackeray, both of them novelists, and 
very distinguished persons in that line no doubt, but whose claim 
to stand in the highest range, even of prose fiction, may be fairly 
considered open to question. 

There is, however, a practical object in this cultivation of 
constituted authorities, whether in the Arts or in the Go- 
vernment. The Royal Academy has always an eye tothe main 
chance, and at present it is chiefly anxious about its abode. 
There is a standing question on that head. The building in 
which the Academy now lives is said to have killed its architect, 
with mortification at the manner in which the public received his 
work. It was intended for the National Gallery; and though too 
confined for that small but valuable collection, it was still thought 
capable of affording room for the Royal Academy until the exten- 
sion of the more important institution should fill up the building. 
The Royal Academy entered it as a lodger. It turns out that the 
building is too small for either of its inmates, and the Royal 
Academy has conceived hopes of inducing the National Gallery to 
emigrate to South Kensington for the benefit of its health and of 
the South Kensington interests. If so, the Royal Academy would 
easily slip into the other half of the present building, and occupy 
the entire palace. There is a fear, however, that wiser counsels 
may leave the National Gallery on “ the finest site in Europe,” 
and then whither shall the Royal Academy go? Now if it _culti- 
vates successive Ministers with sufficient diligence, feeds and 
enough, it may pledge them to provide for its 
lodgings at the public expense. “Accordingly, the President of 
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the Royal Academy used the recent dinner for one of the most 
t attempts at thus pledging the Min _ saphes Ibe 
© Attractive as this exhibition is said to be,” he said, yng hile 
lieve, have been more so had an additional room been at our disposal, while 
far more important object would have been attained by the display—or at 
“1 m  & Pe tter display—of many works of great ability, and the pre- 
even disa ointment to their meritorious authors. But if we cannot 
vention of | a Pe a hope that our domain may be enlarged, it is at least rea- 
peso ee that we shall not be unfairly molested where we are.”’ 


BOOKS. 


MUIR’S LIFE OF MAHOMET.* 
Tuts life of Mahomet ‘and history of Islam to the era of the 
Hegira” was undertaken at the s ion of Dr, Pfander, the 
‘well-known Christian apologist in the controversy with the 
Mahometans.” The idea was to have recourse only to early Ma- 





This was going a little too far; the guests laughed, but Lord | hometan authorities, admitted by the Moslems to be authentie, 


frain from rather a sharp rebuke. 

De by Ta eg hoor expect, of course, dives or four times a day at all 
ts, to receive applications from clergymen for livings that are not yet 
te t, from barristers for appointments which nobody dreamt of making, 
Soom seemsberiens individuals for no end of commissionerships ; but I had 
fondly hoped when I came to the tranquil and classic regions of Trafalgar 
Square to have had no such solicitations made to me. I have been disap- 
pot the directors of the Royal Academy were to exercise their 
wers for the direct and real encouragement of art, even these 
nme would appear in a different light. Instead of having as 
ests only those who have already made their name, we 
ight see the younger artists of promise brought forward for 
distinction and encouragement; but at present how difficult 
is it for them even to get their pictures into the large 
room! Such a choice of guests would scarcely suit the 
select vestry of art ; but perhaps if that body were less anxious 
for its own interests, the Ministers, as servants of the public, 
ight be more solicitous to eape for it a central and magnifi- 
cent dwelling-place. The plan of overwhelming with blessings 
every one that has anything to give, after the manner of the 
riests of the Roman Church, might prevail in some other coun- 
tries ; but we English are Protestants even in the affairs of the 
Muses, and dislike flunkeydom and authority-worship brought 
into their affairs. ‘Those who desire to have a really enduring 
national support of art must derive their power from true work 

and single-hearted reverence for art and artists alone. 
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Srock Excuancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The English Funds opened dull on Monday, at a decline upon Friday's 
uotations of § per cent—Consols 974 97} for both Money and the Account. 
Since when an extensive business has been done, and prices have advanced 
to # per cent during the entire week. Yesterday was the last day in the 
ay Account, and although transactions were principally in connexion with 
the settlement, a large amount of business was negociated for June ; 
considerable purchases continue to be made for the rise, and altogether the 
tendency is decidedly towards higher prices. Advices from Australia an- 
nouncing further remittances of gold contributed to the prevailing firmness. 
Applications at the Bank have been more numerous, but not sufficient to 
influence quotations. Large purchases have been made in anticipation of 
the effect likely to be produced by the paying off the 2,000,000/, Exche- 
uer Bonds tomorrow ; Consols for the Account will be shortly quoted ex 
ividend again, and it isa very general opinion that notwithstanding th: 
late advance, higher values may yet be looked for ; the Government 
Broker has likewise assisted in keeping the market firm by daily purchases 
of 10,0007. Consols on account of the Savings-Banks. The rate for 
ing over from account to account was only 2 per cent. Today 
Consols for June were first quoted 97] 98; afterwards advanced to 984 
buyers ; and subsequently receded _to the opening price, at which figures 
they close. Reduced, 96} 963; Exchequer Bills, 36 40; Bank Stock, 
20 223. 


MONEY 


All descriptions of Foreign Stocks have experienced a considerable rise ; 
Peruvian especially, upon the announcement that an increase of 1 per cent 
in the sinking-fund was to take place ; the Four-and-a-half per Cent Bonds 
have been done at 88, and the Three per Cents at 62. The advance in 
Venezuela has been occasioned by the impression gaining ground that this 
long outstanding foreign debt will at last be settled in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the English creditors. All other stocks have ruled firm, and have 
improved 4 to 1} per cent, and from certain significant signs there is no 
doubt the attention of the public will be drawn to South American Securi- 
ties for some time to come. ‘The Victor Emmanuel Mortgage Loan has risen 
1} to 1} per cent, the closing price being 3 1} prem. The following are the 
last rates: Venezucla Active, 374 38}; Ditto Deferred, 14} 15; Mexican, 
20} 21; Grenada Active, 21 22; Grenada Deferred, 6} 63; Peruvian Four- 
and-a-half per Cents, 86} 87} ; Ditto Three per Cents, 61 62 ; Turkish Six 
per Cents, 982 983 ; Ditto Four per Cents, 1043 1042. : 

There has been a large fluctuation throughout the week in Railway 
Shares, and prices have rarely been influenced by the state of the English 
Security Market. At the beginning of the week quotations were con- 
siderably higher, but a continuance of bad traffic-returns in some of thi 
jn lines in a great measure checked the existing buoyancy. The 

ollowing final quotations will, however, show an improvement upon last 
week in most things. Midland closes 1} per cent higher, 94} 94}; and 
Great Western and London and Brighton, 1 per cent; in other things the 
advance is from 4s. to 15s. per share ; London and North-Western leave off 
944 942; London and South-Western, 48 48}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
92 923; Caledonian, 42% 43; Great Northern, 25 26; South-Eastern, 203 
21; Brighton, 106} 1074. The markets are somewhat firmer this afternoon 
at the close. as. 

The Indian Market is steady, but without change in prices. East In- 
dian, 110 111}; Great Indian Peninsula, 214 22; Madras 20/. shares, 
20} 21. Political uneasiness having somewhat abated, French Shares are 
much firmer. Paris and Lyons, 31 31} ex div.; Paris and Strasbourg, 
26} 263 ex diy. ; Northern of France, 38 38}. 
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and the work it would seem was to be translated into Hindoos- 
tanee. How far the volumes before us are likely to advance the 
conversion of Mahometans we cannot undertake to say; they 
are extremely well adapted to lead to controversy, and to an ex- 
amination of the original sources of the Prophet’s biography, as 


| well as of his supernatural pretensions and human character, as far 


as critical disputation can accomplish that object. The 

portion of the work is avowedly disquisitional. Even those 

ters of the life which take the form of narrative, are pervaded by 
the spirit of disquisition. The author, according to his li 
chooses the probable facts for the text, exhibiting selections 

the legendary or the fabulous in foot-notes, mostly accompanied 
by critical remarks, 

The narrative life with its dissertations on various moot points, 
as, for example, the belief of Mahomet in his own inspiration, is 
preceded by two very elaborate critical essays. The frst, treats 
of the nature, character, and authenticity of the earliest mate- 


| rials extant for the life of Mahomet, and the history of Islamism 


} as connected with it. 


The second, (formally divided into two 
perts,) investigates Arabian history from the Patriarchs to the 
irth of Mahomet, chiefly to exhibit generally the religious and 
social condition, and institutions, of the people, and to account 
for the success of Mahomet both as prophet and conqueror. 

Of these two essays the critical inquiry into early Mahometan 
literature is unquestionably the most interesting. Beyond the 
few scattered notices in Scripture, there is for a long time nothing 
to throw light on the early history of Arabia, It was a country 


too slightly connected with the general march of history to obtain 
more than brief and fragmentary notices from Greek, Roman 


Byzantine writers. The most precise and satisfying account which 
remains is that given by Herodotus. He mentions Alilat as one of 
the chief divinities of the Arabs; and this is strong evidence of 
the worship at that early period of Alldt the Meccan idol. He 
makes likewise a distant allusion to the veneration of the Arabs 
for ‘‘ stones.” Beyond the names of the fathers of tribes, or such in- 
cidental pictures as are furnished by the Book of Job, or the sale 
of Joseph for pieces of silver to merchants in a caravan, the in- 
formation of Scripture leads only to conjecture, or at the very best 
to inference. Of how little value the native records are, or rather 
how little the native mind was fitted for the production of history, 
may be seen from their silence upon the most glorious event in 
their annals before Mahomet, their defeat of the Roman invasion, 

** It will not escape observation that the Arab histories contain no far- 
ther clue to this memorable incursion of the Romans; yet it was a circum- 
stance which, from its unprecedented novelty, from the lasting marks of 
devastation, and from the glory acquired in the repulse, was likely above 
all other events to have lodged itself in the national mind and tradition. 
Foolish and unmeaning stories are, after a lapse of two thousand years, told 
with all freshness of detail and circumstance ; while this, which wd pers 9 
the most salient and striking incident in the history of Arabia, and which 
occurred within five or six centuries of the Moslem era, is unnoticed and 
unknown,” 

Fuller and more authentic accounts are preserved of the north- 
eastern kingdom of Hira, lying partly frome the banks of the 
Euphrates, and founded after the Christian era ; as well as of that 
of the Bani Ghassin—the Syrian Ghassinide dynasty founded 
later than Hira. These, however, were mongrel rather than 
purely Arab kingdoms, All that can really be learned of Arabian 
society just before Mahomet, is that some internal movement, or 
external opportunity, induced the more genuine Arabs, about the 
sixth century, to make successful plundering expeditions into 
Syria. Though these were rather signs of Byzantine weakness 
than of Arab strength. The means of knowledge are fuller 
touching the social and religious state of Arabia. Mr. Muir de- 
nies that the native idolatry had been shaken to any great degree. 


| The Christians were few in number; the Jews were more nu- 


merous, but still not powerful or predominant in the nation; “ the 
faith and worship of Mecca held the Arab mind in a thraldom 
rigorous and undisputed.” There were means for the change 
effected by Mahomet in the patriarchal traditions which were 
mixed up with Arabian idolatry, and in the influence which the 


| Christian and Jewish erceds might directly or indirectly exercise 





All this, however, might have been 


on Arab religious opinion. 
resultless had it not been for Mahomet himself. Such at any rate 
is the opinion of Mr. Muir. 

‘The material for a great change was here. But it required to be 
wrought ; and Mahomet was the workman. The fabric of Islam no more 
necessarily grew out of the state of Arabia than a gorgeous texture 
from the slender meshes of silken filament, or the stately ship from 
timber of the forest, or the splendid palace from rude masses of — 
rock. Had Mahomet, stern to his early convictions, followed the leading 
of Jewish and Christian truth, and inculeated upon his fellows their simple 
doctrine, there would have been a ‘ Saint Mahomet,’—more likely perhaps, 
a ‘Mahomet the Martyr,’—laying the foundation-stone of the A 
Church. But then (so far as human probabilities and analogy indicate) 
Arabia would not, certainly in his day, have been convulsed to its centre, 
or even any considerable portions of it converted. He abandoned his early 
convictions; for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, he 

* The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to the Era of the Hegira, With 
Introductory Chapters on the Original Sources for the Biography of Mahomet, and 
on the Pre-islamite History of Arabia. By William Muir, Esq., Bengal Civil Sem 
vice. In two volumes, Published by Smith and Elder, 
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substituted the ae designs of expediency and onan and then, 
with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by the plastic power and 
adaptive energy of which he gradually shaped the broken and disconnected | 
masses of the Arab race into an harmonious whole,—a body politic endowed 
with life and vigour. To the Christian he was as a Christian ; to the Jew he | 
became as a Jew; to the Meccan idolator as a reformed worshipper of the 
Kaaba. And thus, by unparalleled art and a rare supremacy of mind, he 
persuaded Ge vhs of Arabia, Pagan, Jew, and Christian, to follow his | 
steps with docile submission. 

“ Such a process is that of the workman shaping his material. It is not 
that of the material shaping its own form, much less (as some would hold) 
moulding the workman himself. It was Mahomet that formed Islam; it 
was not Islam or any preéxisting Moslem spirit that moulded Mahomet.” 

The critical disquisition on the materials for Mahomet’s bio- 
graphy is very curious, landing us in the conclusion that no 
trustworthy authorities — exist, except as regards those broad 
features, which are as much historical as biographical. In con- 
—o Koran in the light of a repository of materials for the 
life of Mahomet, Mr. Muir is naturally led to inquire under what 
circumstances it was first committed to writing. The same doubt 
meets us here, which occurs in connexion with some other of | 
those great works which have been regarded with special venera- 
tion; the poems of Homer for example. Such utterances were 
made by word of mouth; and between the time of their first | 
delivery, and that of their methodical registration, an interval | 
will appear to have elapsed, either through carelessness or through | 
a deficiency of writing materials. Hence there is reason enough | 
for doubts, dissertations, prolegomena, and embarrassment to the 
anxious inquirer. 

“The Coran consists exclusively of the revelations or commands which 
Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive through Gabriel, as a mes- 
sage direct from God ; and which, under an alleged divine direction, he de- 
livered to those about him. At the time of pretended inspiration, or shortly 
after, each ge was recited by Mahomet before the Companions or fol- 
lowers who happened to be present, and was generally committed to writing 
by some one amongst them, upon palm-leaves, leather, stones, or such other 
rude material as conveniently came to hand. These divine messages con- 
tinued throughout the three-and-twenty years of his prophetical life, so that 
the last portion did not appear till the year of his death. The canon was 
then closed; but the contents were never, during the Prophet’s life time, 
systematically arranged, or even collected together. We have no certain | 
knowledge how the originals were preserved. That there did not exist any | 
special depository for them, is evident from the mode in which, after Maho- | 
met’s death, the various fragments had tobe sought for. Much of the Coran | 
possessed only a temporary interest, arising out of circumstances which soon | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








ceased to be important ; and it seems to be doubtful whether the Prophet in- 
tended passages of this nature for public worship, or even for eventual cur- 
* * * ° 


rency. 

S ewever this may have been, it is very certain that, when Mahomet 
died, there was nowhere any deposit of the complete series of original tran- | 
scripts, and it seems doubtful whether the original transcripts themselves | 
were then generally in existence.” 

This subject is further pursued in connexion with the tenacity | 
of Arab memory, and the order in which the Koran has come | 
down to us, whether in an arbitrary or accidental arrangement; | 
to what extent determined by the Prophet—and as to the manner | 
in which the complete work was put together—how, when this was | 
accomplished, and variations began to appear, a uniform text was 
settled ; and the steps which were taken to preserve this uni- 
formity. All this inquiry no doubt proceeds on the assumption 
that the correct text of the Koran, critically ascertained, is valu- 
able, and not mendacious, considered as a biographical record. 
Possibly there are persons who consider time thrown away in such 
an investigation; nothing in the Koran being reliable, and the 
correction of the text, in their view, a work of entire supereroga- 
tion. 

The materials derived from tradition are still more questionable. 
The first biographer, of whose work portions only have come 
down to us, wrote a hundred years after Mahomet; the second, 
whose whole work is extant, lived upwards of two centuries 
after the Hegira. These writers might possibly have means of in- 
formation now lost, though such does not appear to have been the 
case. It was about the time of the first biography that the ‘ tra- 
ditions” began to be collected, and these collections were com- 
pleted about the period when the second life was written. In | 
strictness these traditions are of no authority whatever, for who- 
ever uses them must determine by his own judgment what he will 
receive, and what he will reject. After arguing that it is very 
doubtful whether any of these traditional stories or sayings were 
written down during the life of Mahomet, Mr. Muir goes on to 
show how vanity, fanaticism, superstition, and political motives 
would tend to corrupt them, or to generate pure inventions; he 
thus describes the critical principles which guided the formation 
of the most authoritative collections. 

“Tt is evident, then, that some species of criticism was practised by the 
Compilers; and that, too, so unsparingly that out of a hundred traditions 
not more than one was accepted, and the remaining ninety-nine entirely re- 
jected. But the European reader will be grievously deceived if he at all re- 
gards such criticism, rigorous as it was, in the light of a sound and discrimi- 
nating investigation into the credibility of the traditional elements. It was 
not the subject-matter of a tradition, but simply the names attached thereto, 
which decided the question of credit. Its authority must rest on some Com- 
panion of the Prophet, and on the character of each individual in the long 
chain of witnesses through whom it was handed down. If these were un- 
impeachable, the tradition must be received. No inherent improbability, 
however glaring, could exclude a narration thus attested from its place in 
the authentic collections. The compilers would not venture upon the open 
sea of criticism, but steered slavishly by this single miserable canon along 
the shallows of a mere formal system.” 

The life which is drawn from such materials and the early 
biographers is, as already intimated, less a work of authority, 
than of opinion. Mr. Muir takes the original accounts, selects 
that which seems to him likely or natural for the text, and pre- 
sents examples of the marvellous or fabulous in foot-notes, while 





| not succeeding, for another that promises better. 


certain facts are illustrated by quotations from the Koran. Such 
a mode of composition must be repelling to a Mahometan who will 


_ encounter matter for critical (independent of theological) dispute 


at almost every sentence. To an European, however, it is the best 


| if not the only mode of proceeding, and one which frequently has 


to be adopted in dealing with religious periods or notabilities in 
European history. The result in Mr. Muir’s case is a lifelike 
narrative, with an Oriental colouring thrown over the whole, 
arising as well from the author’s practical knowledge of the East 
as from his adherence to the manner as it were of his authorities, 


| We may not be sure as to particular facts of Mahomet’s life, but 


we see the sort of life he must have led. The biographer, how- 
ever, does not as yet account convincingly for the success of Ma- 
homet 7 the actual state of Arabia, any more than he showed in 
the pre-Islamite history the causes which led to that state. Ina 
good history of the Reformation we can trace through a long 
course of years the various causes which alienated the minds of 
the people and the interests of the higher classes from the Papal 
Church, rendering its overthrow in some countries a_ necessity, 
We cannot do this with Mahomet and Islamism in Mr. Muir’s 
Life. During the dozen years after his assumption of the Pro- 
phetic office Mahomet’s success in Mecca was slight—mainly 
among his own connexions and slaves. At the time of the He- 
gira less than two hundred a biographer estimates about one 
hundred and fifty) souls left Mecca for edina, The “ flight” 
of the Prophet was political ; grounded upon the same principle 
which induces any sort of adventurer to quit a town where he is 
At the time 
this flight was planned Mahomet was subject to no particular 
danger from persecution, nor except, when he and his followers 
were what the Polynesians call taboo, was he much persecuted at 
all. Except that the boys and rabble sometimes pelted him in 
the Oriental fashion, Mahomet does not seem to have undergone 
worse persecution than a radical had to bear in this country fifty 
years ago. When he fled to Medina he felt secure enough in the 
— of the Meccans, or the strength of his own friends, to leave 
is family behind. 

‘*Mahomet and Abu Bakr trusted their respective clans to protect their 
families from insult. But no insult or annoyance of any kind was offered 
by the Coreish. Nor was the slightest attempt made to detain them; 
although it was not unreasonable that they should have been detained as 
hostages against any hostile excursion from Medina. These facts lead us 
to doubt the intense hatred and bitter cruelty which the strong colouring 
of tradition is ever ready to attribute to the Coreish. ° ° bg 

**In accordance ‘with this view is the fact that the first aggressions, 
after the Hegira, were solely on the part of Mahomet and his followers. 
It was not until several of their caravans had been waylaid and plundered, 
and blood had thus been shed, that the people of Mecca were forced in 
self-defence to resort to arms.” 

The summary notices of the Prophet’s character are more fa- 
vourable than the narrative with its occasional glimpses into the 
future seems to justify. From a chronological and critical ana- 
lysis of the Koran, Mr. Muir concludes that Mahomet at the out- 
set was thoroughly honest in his search after truth and his belief 
in his own inspiration. As his prospects widened and his know- 
ledge increased, the biographer conceives that the character of 
the chief of Islam deteriorated. Not only political and theologi- 
cal ambition prompted his actions, but even the personal motives 
of revenge and baser lusts. Of the Bible Mr. Muir thinks that 
Mahomet had little original knowledge, learning what he knew 
from Jews settled in Arabia; while of Christianity he knew no- 
thing except from Christian slaves, or Jews who perverted what 
they related. As he gained this spurious knowledge of other re- 


| ligions, he made it a feature of the Koran, with the view of ex- 


tending his influence. But whatever may have been the evil 


| influences which perverted Mahomet’s career, we are glad to see 


that Mr. Muir is willing to acknowledge in this extraordin 
man something very different to cold, calculating imposture. It 
would appear incredible, indeed, that such achievements as his 
should be traceable to the mere promptings of hypocrisy. That 
Mahomet believed in his own inspiration does not ap rear to us to 
admit of question. We are not surprised at Mr. Muir's main- 
taining this view, which we think not irreconcileable with the 
opinions advanced as to the later career of the prophet. 

** However strange it may appear, the heavenly origin of his revelations, 
obtained though they were from such fallible and imperfect sources, 
appears to have been believed by Mahomet himself. It would be against 
the analogy of his entire life, to suppose a continuing sense of fraud,—a 
consciousness that the whole was a fabrication of his own mind, an im- 
position upon his followers, an impious assumption of the name of the 
Almighty. Occasional doubts and misgivings, especially when he first 
submitted to Jewish prompting, there may have been ; but a process 
similar to that by which he first assured himself of his own inspiration, 
would quickly put them to flight. 

‘The absence of spiritual light and of opportunities for obtaining it 
which excused this marvellous self-deception in the early prophetical life 
of Mahomet, cannot be pleaded for his later years. Ignorance was no 
longer then involuntary. The means of reaching a truer knowledge lay 
plentifully within his reach. But they were not heeded; or rather they 
were deliberately rejected, because a position had been already taken up 
from which there could be no receding without discredit or inconsistency. 
The living inspiration of God vouchsafed to himself was surely better and 
more safe than the recorded Revelations of former prophets; it was at an 
rate incomparably more authoritative than the uncertain doctrines deduc 
from them by their erring adherents. Thus did ignorance become wilful. 
Light was at hand ; but Mahomet preferred darkness. He chose to w. 
‘in the glimmerings of his own fire, and in the sparks which he had 
kindled.’ 

“If it please God to give the author time and opportunity for puning 
the subject, frequent, and often melancholy, illustration will be afford 
by the career of the Prophet at Medina of that unconscious self-deception 
which can alone explain the mysterious foundation of a Faith strong 
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but often descending to subterfuge, never wavering yet always incon- 
. t. ” 


ibi t deal of research in Oriental litera- 
oat 0 ork onted bythe labours of other scholars. This is es- 
ially the case in the chapter on Ante-Mahometan history, the 
| amen A of which are principally derived from the Essai sur 
T Histoire des Arabes avant U' Islamisme of M. A. Caussin de 
Perceval. The discussions are somewhat dry, especially those re- 
lating to Arabian history, but the life itself is beyond all question 
the best that has yet appeared in English ; while the exhibition 
of the authorities on which it is founded is a rare and curious 
piece of critical investigation. 


NEW NOVELS.* 

imes go, Violet Bank and its Inmates is a very good novel. 
The earls parts may be somewhat spun vut y! “ sketches” and 
minute delineation; the author has a liking for odd characters, 
and presents them with a prominence disproportioned to their at- 
traction for the reader; there is rather too much of the manners 
and customs and couleur locale of an uninteresting provincial 
town ; and these things put together retard the progress of the 
story. But the life of Violet Bank is that of the present day, 
and is upon the whole truthfully exhibited. Many of the lessons 
which it teaches are of general application, though the principal 
moral is too much implicated with peculiar circumstances to be 
ractically very instructive. As the plot advances, the interest 
thickens, depending, however, less upon action than upon a suc- 
eession of scenes which lead, if not to a catastrophe, at any rate to 

a sufficiently impressive termination. 

Matrimony and its consequences may be said to be one subject 
of the story. Dr. Mansell is a well looking, well mannered, plau- 
sible and clever young physician, with much selfishness, little 
principle, and at bottom great weakness of character. He has 
settled at Twiston, a manufacturing town, and the pressure of his 
circumstances renders money desirable. Struck with the beauty 
of the heroine Grace Lloyd, he proposes and is accepted ; but just 
before the marriage is about to take place, Mrs. Lloyd loses her 

perty. The Doctor has never really loved, but admired and 

n attracted. He does not so much hesitate as fluctuate be- 
tween his easy good nature and taste, and what he thinks to be 
his worldly advantage, Grace by her submission to his varying 
moods really increasing his caprices. This painful course of false 
love is well described; but it somewhat fails of effect from the 
weakness of Grace, although she is still in her teens, and the 
talent, selfishness, and temper of Mansell. Meantime the Doc- 
tor has been introduced to a lady of property who admires him ; 
his vanity is tickled as his taste was formerly; he proposes to 
Sylvia Birch, and breaks with Grace Lloyd. The story has several 
concurrent episodes, including the fortunes of Grace, but the great 
interest settles upon the growing unhappiness of their marriage 
till it ends in final alienation. In this denouement there is poetical 
justice, and there are minormoralsof generalapplication. The great 
conclusion of all depends so much upon the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, and upon the individual characters of husband and wife— 
upon the weakness and shallowness of Mansell, and his worldly 
coarse-grained selfishness—upon the impulsive, exacting, and sus- 
icious nature of Sylvia, that it is difficult to see how matters could 
ave been otherwise than they turn out. The novelist admits it 
with regard to Mansell, but really Sylvia is the most doubtful. Had 
Max made a good match—a fair face, a fair property, and a com- 
mon-place character, that would not have troubled him by too 
much of exaction or display of affection, with worldly success in 
addition, he might have got through life comfortably enough. 
The case is by no means so clear with Sylvia. Besides what may 
be called her temperament, she has a speculative mind that seeks 
for evils, and a brooding disposition that magnifies them. This is 
an example of what she was before marriage. She rather than 
Mansell had made the advances; her penetration renders her 
doubtful of his affection; her family wonder at her solicitude, 
which they cannot enter into; one day she resolves to open herself 
to her old tutor, an exiled Pole who has found a sort of refuge in 
her mother’s house. 

“The Count took the seat pointed out to him, resolved to suggest 
thoughts both healthy and comforting to the morbid, undisciplined creature, 
now the sole living interest of his barren life. His hollow eye brightened 


as she spoke, as might do those of a veteran at some martial story recalling | in the Irish costume. That deep melody of voice, which was Nature's gift, 
$ ° » ’ = 


past prowess. Her struggles for a moment broke that monotony in which, 
asif in a lead coffin, his recollections had been soldered up for many a year. 
Sylvia awoke in him the echo of his stormy youth; and he threw himself 
with forgotten vehemence into the current of her feelings. He saw hard- 
ness in the eyes she fixed on him; but he also saw the good and the evil 
spirit engaged in a mortal duel. 

*** Do you think Ae loves me?’ 
ly, and don’t be afraid.’ 

** * My dear young lady, would you listen to a page from the book of ex- 
perience of others >’ 

“* * What sort of an answer do you call that? 
honest ‘No’>’ 

tc That was not the answer that came to my lips.’ 

: What was this wonderful experience of yours >’ 

* As you hope for happiness, never seek to penetrate the heart of one you 
love. mong the flowers may be some small venomous thorn, which once 
in your flesh, you will never be able to pull out. Why should you wish to 
to gaze on the past ?—it is beyond your reach and your power. Be confi- 

ng be tender and true, A your reward will come of itself.’ 
hen you do think there is something to hide? Come, speak; what 
do you know }” 
Blackett” Bank and its inmates. 
Sir Guy D'Esterre. By Selina Bunbury, Author of “ Combe Abbey,” &c. &e. 
In two volumes. Published by Routledge. 
Web of Life. By Allan Park Paton. Published by Longmans and Co, 


began Sylvia ; ‘now, speak out honest- 


Why don’t you say an 


In three volumes. Published by Hurst and 








| a large portion of the tale; first in an Irish sea- 


“* «T have read that every man’s heart is a closet of Blue Beard, into which 
no good wife should seek to enter.’ 

*** You think I am going to put up with that! 
who do you mean ?’ 

** *Tt is the page from — book of wisdom,’ he said, very sadly. 

*** Thank you, old gentleman, you have answered me, and with a ven- 
geance,’ said Sylvia bitterly; ‘ though you have tried to smother the truth 
with tlowers of rhetoric, you are not quite such a humbug as the rest ; but 
still you have your own little prudence. Oh! if I had met one sincere 
heart in my life, I shouldn’t be the miserable being I am. I was born under 
an evil star; no one ever did—no one ever will care for me.’ 

** The Count looked at her, and said— 

‘* * But if you doubt, really and truly, it is not yet too late——’ 

‘* There you go,’ interrupted Sylvia, ‘blowing hot and cold with the 
same breath, Ugh! I wonder where peace or comfort are to be found in 
this world? One moment I am to be trusting, and everything will come 
right, though you don’t know if anything’s wrong. Then you get upa 
bloody-bones story to frighten me ; wen, if you had a grain of sense, you 
might tell me that love begets love. Don’t speak; I have had enough of 
— pages ; nod your head. Well, I'll love him so dearly, dearly, dearly. 

‘Ilmake him love me. You ought to know by this time I don’t mean 
every word I say in a passion. ng don’t look so sorry; you shall play 
and I will sing, ‘ Life let us Cherish.’ 

** And it was thus Dr. Mansell found her that day.” 


You horrible old man, 





The time and place in Sir Guy D'Esterre are well enough 
chosen for an historical romance, being striking in their features 
and with tolerable freshness. The story opens in Ireland during 
the wars towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, changes after a 
while to London with the two extremes of a prison and the court ; 
goes back again to Ireland under the lieutenancy of Essex ; once 
more in London, the anxious gathering at Exeter House is exhi- 
bited on that fatal morning which led its owner to the block ; 
and the death-bed of the Queen is brought before the reader to 
settle one of the love affairs, 

The merit of an historical fiction depends in some degree upon 
the test to which itis brought. The majority think that a gene- 
ral knowledge of the age suffices. If the writer is acquainted 
with the public events and persons of the period, has dipped a 
little into its memoirs, and examined its surviving portraits so as 
to revive the features of persons and their costumes, enough seems 
to be done. ‘he critical few may think a more thorough study 
necessary—such as can only be acquired by research among con- 
temporary literature and original records, as well as a familiarity 
with the fine and even useful artsof the day. Either mode has 
its drawbacks together with its advantages. The general infor- 
mation is likely to be superficial or mistaken; the thorough 
knowledge is as apt to make the delineation of manners and cus- 
toms predominate over the essentials of story, incidents, passion 
and so forth, unless the writer is possessed both of judgment and 
self-control as well as of imagination, 

The class Selina Bunbury belongs to is rather the first than 
the second of these schools of writers ; she occasionally introduces, 
however, matters which are not strictly essential to the progress of 
events, and hardly possesses imagination enough to revive the past 
in its spirit, whatever she may do with its form and habits. 

Considered simply as a story Sir Guy D’ Esterre suffers from 
want of action or movement. The hero remains in , tere during 
girt castle, 
and then in the Marshalsea, his former confinement being made a 
charge against him, as his conduct appeared suspicious, and ene- 
mies fomented the charge of treason. This imprisonment is 
certainly relieved by the business of persons ‘‘out of doors,” and 
when Sir Guy is abant there is more of movement. This his- 
torical romance is not, however, of a high class, though readable 
and clever. A sacrifice of the probable to the melodramatic may 
add to its effect upon novel readers though diminishing its value 
to the critic. Here is an example where Essex contrives a scene 


| which is to reconcile Sir Guy and his lady love, and to show an 


| private cabinet of the Viceroy. 


Irish follower of the Earl—supposed to be in prison and danger, 
to his betrothed. 

‘‘ Sir Guy D’Esterre had received an order some days afterwards from the 
Lord-Lieutenant to be in waiting. He had, accordingly, spent a rather 
wearisome hour, lolling on a somewhat uneasy seat in a closet adjoining the 
The opening of that door gave him intima- 
tion of the entrance of some person or persons, but they were so noiseless 
that he could not otherwise be conscious of the fact. The opposite one also 
almost immediately opened, and Essex came in. His mode of salutation, 
which was seen and heard by him, left Guy without doubt as to the identity 
of the visitors. Hilda and Isabel were there; both veiled, and both now 


and not the birthright of country, told him it was Hilda Fitzclare who 
oke. It was a remarkable voice, untinctured by the intonation that is 


| characterized by the term ‘ brogue,’ but full, mellifluent, and dropping on 





the ear like cadences of wild music. 

‘‘ Sir Guy approached the open door, and, when he had done so, he both 
saw the speaker and heard her words distinctly. . é 

*** Noble Earl,’ said Hilda, in reply quenty to a question from Essex, 
‘IT have come to plead for a brother's freedom, or, it may be, for a brother’s 
life. I seek for either as a favour, and meant not to argue for it as a justice. 
I am not here to impeach the honour of Sir Guy D'Esterre, or to defend 
ourselves from his impeachments : his falsehood or his truth have nought 
to do with the suit I urge.’ 

‘*¢ But who,’ cried D’Esterre, striding with utter contempt of ceremony 
into the apartment, ‘ who would dare to say that these were doubted ?” 

“They stood face to face : the lady calm and grave; the knight flushed 
and angry: but their eyes met, and her face was suffused with the rush 
of blood which a quick thrill of delight, of joy, sent bounding from the 
heart, as that gaze seemed to utter there the words—‘ He is true ”’ i 

‘Ho! without there! ho!’ cried Essex ; and, an opposite door flying 
back, there stood Morven Fitzclare, whose return Essex had contrived to 
keep concealed from all until this little drama was arranged. 

‘Isabel, with a cry so fully blent with joy and pain, surprise, fear, and 
delight, that one could not tell what emotion prevailed, sprang prea, 
with outstretched arms, between him and Essex, as if she believed he ha 
only been produced in order to be executed. 
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*¢¢Save him!—spare him !—good my lord, » him,’ she exclaimed) 
falling on her knees before the Earl yrs 

‘¢ ‘Sweet mistress Isabel, he shall be your prisoner now, if he wishes to 
comange his late fetters for the rosy ones those bright eyes can form,’ was 
his reply, as at once both he and the somewhat astonished youth lifted her 
from ol . 

=¢ you, most lovely lady,’ he added, turning to Hilda, ‘ you will 
tread a measure with me now? We shall dance the brawl tonight. 








*¢ But pale and cold, without a word or sound, she sunk on her brother’s 
breast, ber long black hair falling over the arms in which he held her.” 


If a judgment is to be formed from The Web of Life, Mr. Allan | 
Park Paton is deficient in the essential quality of a novelist ; he | 
cannot tell a story, and sooth to say is rather devoid of a story | 
to tell. There is some descriptive power in his book ; there are 
touches of satire but with a strong tendency to farcical ex- 

tion, and a laboured art of exposition partaking at once 
platform discourse and the minuteness of the metaphysical 
novel. In tale-telling he is utterly to seek, whether we speak 
of it as an art or a gift. Chapters follow chapters consisting of 
what are called “scenes” or “‘sketches,” and so far relating to | 
the hero and heroine that they sometimes appear in them, at others | 
are talked of in them, and as the story begins with the birth of 
the hero and goes back to the courtship of the heroine’s parents, 
there is a chronological progress. At the outset some power in 
word-painting attracts the reader, but this attraction soon 
flags when it is found to lead to nothing but other word- 
painting. Neither could much be made out of the elements 
of The Web of Life by a more skilful hand. Graham Kennedy | 
is a youthful Scotchman, with delicate health, which in- 
duces his parents to leave him to his inclinations, These, aided 
by his old nurse’s tales, carry him to romantic and poetical lite- | 
rature and to communings with nature. Ellen Lee is the daugh- | 

ter of a tutor, who dualestinns married his patron’s daughter, 
and had to turn strolling player for a livelihood. Gifted with a 
love of poetry and personation, Ellen, when she learns the family 
history, determines to take to the stage with a view of raising the 
character and proving the utility of the profession. Just as suc- 
cess begins to dawn upon her, she dies suddenly when reciting a 
; her father dies suddenly too as a consequence, and Graham 
edy is left in grief standing over the grave. The characters 
of the different strollers, and their adventures in search of a 
to offer prayer at the funeral, (in the Scottish ate 

is the most real and varied material in the book ; but it is injure 

by exaggeration. 





Tue latter part of the week has been distinguished by a brisk inpouring 
of books that obviously require further consideration, and most probably 
fuller notice; though some do not promise very much of mark or fresh- 
ness. Except novels, (the supply of which seldom fails,) the translation 
of the Life of Zwingle, and the biography of Cardinal Mezzofanti by Dr. | 
Russell of Maynooth, the books are a species of continuations. First | 
among them is the sixth volume of Mr. Merivale’s valuable work on the | 
Romans under the Empire. Next there is the second volume of Mr. 

Rawlinson’s translation and illustrations of Herodotus; a second series | 
of Samuel Bailey’s Philosophy of the Human Mind; and last but not | 
least, Mr. Forster’s Historical and Biographical Essays on questions re- 

lating to England, or on English writers. Some of these are reprints 

with revision and considerable extensions, but some are original. 

Books, 

Zwingli; or the Rise of the Reformation in Switzerland. A Life of the Re- 
former, with some Notices of his Time and Contemporaries, by R. Christoffel, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church, Wintersingen, Switzerland. Translated 
from the German by John Cochran, Esq. 

The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti ; with an Introductory Memoir of Eminent 

ists, Ancient and Modern. By C. W. Russell, D.D., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 

History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles. Merivale, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Volume V1. 

The History of Herodotus. A new English version, edited, with copious 
Notes and Appendices illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, 
from the most recent sources of information, and embodying the chief Re- 
sults, Historical and Ethnographical, which have been obtained in the pro- 

s of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. By George Rawlinson, 

-A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Assisted by Colonel 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. In four vo- 
lumes, Volume II, With Maps and Illustrations. 

Historical and Biographical Essays. By John Forster. In two volumes. 

itis on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Samuel Bailey. Second 

ries. 

Likes and Dislikes ; some Passages in the Life of Emily Marsden. 

The Cruelest Wrong of All, By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret, or Prejudice at 
Home.” 

One and Twenty. By the Author of ‘* Wildflower.” In three volumes. 


The Principles of Physieal Geography, prepared for the Use of Eton 
College. By the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, F.R.G.S., &e. &c., Professor of 
Geography and History at Queen’s College, London.—Time was, and 
not a A Listan t either, when the elements of geography were universally 
taught ittle better than by rote. After the common definitions of a gulf, 
an island, a river, a mountain, and the like, the pupil learned by heart 
the names of countries, towns, &c., with their relative position as de- 
termined by latitude and ao a map assisting to realize the words 
and figures which repetition had for the time at least impressed upon the 
memory. Of late years this plan has been partially superseded by 
popularizing Humboldt’s views of physical geography, of which speaking 

y, distribution is the essence. The respective proportions, and 
arrangement of land and water—the distribution of mountains here, 
of plains there—sometimes fertile, sometimes desert—the course of cur- 
rents, that is, the distribution of water in regular movements—the va- 
of temperature, the varicties of animals, and plants, In this way 
more comprehensive and vivid ideas of the world were obtained, and | 
its leading outlines being impressed upon the pupil, his mind was bet- | 
ter prepared to receive particular information about places and 
position, which after all is important for practical use. 


Mr. Nicolay in his Principles of Physical Geography includes the plan 
of Humboldt, but goes still further into the comprehensive if not the ab- 
stract. He begins with the mathematical principles relating to the sphere 
and having expounded the laws which determine its form, goes on to 
those which govern its size and motion. He then proceeds to its sub- 
stance and structure, which involve chemistry and geology, as the form 
of the land is connected with volcanic action and its cone The expo- 
sition has now reached the method of Humboldt, and Mr. Nicolay draws 
freely but not servilely on that great cosmogonist, winding up with the 
laws of life and the distribution of animals and vegetables. 

With a skilful teacher and apt pupils, this book will beyond all ques. 


| tion be a great advance upon former methods of instruction. At best 


they taught geography ; Mr. Nicolay will turn out geographers, 

Fishes and Fishing, with Illustrative Facts. By W. Wright, Esq,, 
Surgeon Aurist to her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, &c., &.—An ollg 
podrida of reading, gossip, anecdote, and recollections, generally re- 
lating to fishing or fishes, and possessing more interest than lite 
power. Mr. Wright is a very Nestor of the gentle craft, angling; he 
has reached four-score years and three; and though he cannot remember 
so far back as that, he can, in connexion with other things, recollect the 
riots of London, and even earlier dates in reference to his favourite pas- 
time. It is the length of time over which his reminiscences extend that 
gives its interest to the book. Born at Dartford, he remembers that place 
when a brook with fish in it ran along a public highway now desecrated 
by the North Kent line. In his time the Thames was frequented b: 
salmon—he has himself even caught one in the Lea at Lea Bridge, 
he knows from experiment when all the streams round London teemed 
with fish of some kind. As a record of sporting enterprise the book ig 
not much. Every one now-a-days who goes a fishing for the public hag 
more stirring captures to tell of; but its gossipping memorials about a 
state of things, passed beyond recall and yet so near to us, possess a 
pleasant kind of interest. 

My First Voyage. A Book for Youth. By William Stones.—This 
book is founded on a mistaken plan, and is consequently liable to disap- 
point the reader. Instead of fresh adventures and living observations 
by sea and land, the nautical occurrences are few in number, and of a 
commonplace kind. The voyage in reality serves as a framework to in- 
troduce various moral and scientific subjects. There is a minister on board, 


| and the reader is furnished with a report of one of his discourses. An 


artist voyaging for his health gives a species of lecture on flags, and then 
turns to natural history, chiefly in connexion with salt water. The ship’s 
doctor expounds natural philosophy in reference to the same subject, be- 
ginning with the decomposition of water, and ending with the compass 
and navigation. Among many other subjects, the story and present state 


| of Australia and New Zealand are passed in review. There is a good 


deal of informing matter and some tales in My First Voyage, but the 
scheme is incongruous. 

The Effect of Septic Inhalations on the Lungs and General Health. By 
Donaldson Mackenzie, Surgeon-Dentist.—The principal theme of this 
volume is a letter of the author reprinted from the Medical Times and 
Gazette. In this epistle Mr. Mackenzie stated his opinion that disease 
was often induced by the necessary inhalations of air vitiated in the 
mouth by carious teeth, or the action of a peculiar saliva upon artificial 
or even natural teeth. His remedy is a “new composition” of his own, 


| from which his artificial teeth are made. The other portions of the book 


are wordy and common. 

Health for the Million. By the Author of “ How to Make Home 
Happy.” —Some quarter of a century ago, Andrew Combe and Southwood 
Smith first called attention to the general advantage that would attend a 
popular knowledge of physiology and the means of preserving health 
by regimen, dict, and sanitary observances. Since then various books 
have appeared upon the subject, a few having claims to originality, the 
majority being merely compilations. Health for the Million belongs to 
the latter class; its principal feature is the great number of topics it 
handles. 

Easy German Readings. Part 1. By Dr. A. Buchheim, Conductor 
of the “ City of London Classes for Languages.”—The German text of 
Niebuhr’s “ Tales of Greek Heroes” written for his son, with explana- 


| tory notes, and a complete vocabulary, with questions ‘to each lesson 
| or division with direct reference to nearly each sentence in the text.” 


These questions are in German, and the intention is for the pupil to 
reply in the same language. 


The collected reprint of Professor Wilson’s Poems is not only remark- 
able for itself, as containing the poetical effusions of a powerful man, 
who exercised in various ways a considerable influence on his genera- 
tion, but as completing his entire works in twelve volumes. 

The volume of Mr. De Quincey’s Essays consists of eight papers re- 
printed from periodicals, of which the most popular in subject are 


| “Walking Stewart” and ‘The Marquess Wellesley.” 


The Works of Professor Wilson of the University of Edinburgh. Edited by bis 
Son-in-law Professor Ferrier. Volume X11. The Poetical Works of Profes- 
sor Wilson. A new edition. 

Essays, Sceptical and Anti-Sceptical, on Problems Neglected or Misconceived. 
By Thomas De Quincey. 


Fine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

To the few general remarks which we offered last week upon the cha- 
racter of the present Academy Exhibition we have not many more to add 
now. This is exactly the terfth year since Preratfaclitism announced it- 
self in Millais’s ‘‘ Isabella” and Hunt's “Rienzi” at the Academy, and 
in Rossetti’s ‘ Girlhood of the Virgin” at the National Institution; and 
it has revolutionized our art. The age of “ cleverness” in painting, with 
its results of facile picturesqueness, “ bright effects,” and an empty in- 
side, is past, or rapidly on the wane. That which is well done now is 
done, at lowest, with affectionate labour,—if a step higher, with genuine 
thought and purpose. Invention and large ambition are still of the 
scantiest. One is apt to be provoked, and to disparage our art on this 
ground; yet, after all, and however provoking, it is in great part only 
the normal condition of things. Invention cannot be propagated in ak 
proportion to the growth of the artistic profession : it is always the 
of the very few—a man or two in a generation, a small band of great 
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‘irits i _ Even in the greatest ages of art, the really inven- 
tive artists Seing ot one moment throughout Europe might be counted 
on the fingers. We are the last to deny our present dearth ; but it is 
neither surprising nor so humiliating as first thoughts may make it scem. 
Without invention, ambition is rather pernicious than otherwise. More 
ambition might be worse art for us at the present moment : still, our lack 
of it is to be deplored, and, if continued, will dock our conscientious 
study of its proper use. In this respect, we certainly ave behind many 
precedent and contemporary schools, not only in degree, but iu essence ; 
the greatest schools of all having dealt with no subjects whatever save 
the most ambitious. The blame of our own poverty is shared between 
the producers and the patrons of art; but into that aspect of the question 
we cannot enter further. : 

In the present exhibition there is exactly one worthy religious picture 
—the “Nativity,” by Mr. Hughes. It is not a grand work in any 
sense—small in size, condensed in treatment, slight in execution ; but it 
is exquisitely pure in feeling, and delicious in colour. Reverence and 
‘oy are the soul of it throughout ; and, aided by the chaste sweet young 
faces, and the glow-worm radiance of the angels, give it a certain look 
truly heavenly. Mr. Hughes’s is not precisely a naturalistic treatment 
of the subject, nor precisely an abstract treatment ; but a something be- 
tween the two, of which he is not indeed the first to furnish the type in 
the school whereto he belongs, but which, as here embodied, we con- 
ceive to be very nearly the right medium for our own day. ‘The more 
robust principle of giving simply the human facts of the event would 
fail in any save the most powerful hands, and perhaps would scarcely 
even realize this subject so truly. One point which the painter has felt 
and exp’ very charmingly is the contrast between the supernatural- 
ism of the angclic figures and the merely natural effect and treatment of 
the stable, the scene of the Nativity, and all that pertains to that. In 
conception and design, as well as in the aim though not the complete- 
ness of its execution, we rate this little work higher than anything 
heretofore produced by Mr. Hughes. 

“ Know thyself”’ has not been Mr, Leslie's motto this year: and it is 
melancholy to find an artist, in his own line one of the very best whom 
the English school has ever produced, literally stultifying himself by 
getting beyond his depth. In treating the subject, ‘ Jesus called a little 
child unto Him, and sct him in the midst of them,” Mr. Leslie only too 
well exemplifies in his own person those other words of the text, “ If 


any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant of | 
| is grandly conceived, and presented with masterly force. 


all.” We neither need nor can say much of the picture; vacancy af- 
fords no stuff for description. There is nothing good here; the little boy 
not bad as a study of ashy child: but surely the feeling of that man 





mere professional efficiency and conscientiousness—in requiring a real 
vocation and a real devotedness to the work. Besides this, there should 
of course be the mental and the art power in apt development. We do 
indeed find it affirmed that praise is perfected “ out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings” ; but if it is a man who professes to praise, he 
must not speak, understand, or think, as a child: he must have “ put 
away childish things.” Nevertheless, weakness in such cases is far 
more pardonable than coldness; and there is even such a thing as “ de- 
livering the burning message of prophecy with the stammering lips of 
infants.” Based upon these great qualities, the sacred art of each age 
will partake of that age’s spirit, and still be right, or with the germs of 
right within it. But the more widely that principle is admitted, the 
more stringently does it forbid any merely traditional adherence to form. 
The nimbus-painting of the thirteenth century was right for the thir- 
teenth, the monastic quictism of the Umbrian school for the Umbrian, 
but would be both offensive and ridiculous, because false, for the nine- 
teenth and the English. At the present day, we know a good deal of 
the manners, costume, climate, and other outward circumstances, of the 
Biblical times; and the tendency of the age, which is towards the posi- 
tive and the demonstrable, requires that such knowledge be used. Ina 
general sense, therefore, that sacred art is the most impressive for the 
present day, which deals with sacred events in their human and historic 
aspect. Still there are many such events, and many associations of 
sacred thought, which can scarcely be treated otherwise than typically, 
and for which that treatment is felt at once to be the most reverent and 
the most thoughtful. There lies the test. The painter shall be justified 
in every case by his reverence and his thought, and shall clothe them in 
such form as his own deeper instinct teaches him to be the best: but it 
must never be done by masquerading, whether the masque be the correct 
Orientalism ascertained from Champollion and Layard, or the traditional 
mediwvalism repeated by rote from Angelico and Raffaelle. 

The high historic walk furnishes Mr. Cross with a strong subject and 
a fine picture—“ The Coronation of William the Conqueror.” “On 
Conqueror’s being proclaimed king, the loud shouts of the English and 
French were mistaken for hostile tumult, and the Normans, pum os 
whole population of London had risen against them, fired the near - 
lish houses.” William, left alone with a few priests, ‘‘ most resolutely re- 
fused to postpone the celebration, and held the crown of England in his 
grip as though no mortal hand should ever wrest it from him.” The 
figure of the Conqueror, in which the full interest of the picture centres, 
In his clutch 


| of the crown with the left hand, his own brave sword with the right, in 


must be very blunt who could think of representing the child as holding | 


back from the benignant presence of the Saviour. ‘ Athaliah’s Dismay 
at the Coronation of Joash,” is one of the largest pictures which Mr. 
Hart has produced, and not one of the worst: but it is merely a scene at 
a theatre. Up with the curtain: let us have plenty of priests with 
white beards; the young king duly raised on his throne; the soldiers 
with the proper retributive scowl, and superfluity of action in arms and 
legs ; and let Athaliah’s arms “ branch like a spectral candlestick.” That 
will do. In one of the soldiers to the right, there appears (for it is but 
sorrily expressed) to be a conflict between his habitual reverence for the 
queen’s majesty, and his avenging impulse of the moment; which is a 
good thought, The “ costumes and properties”’ too have been carefully 
got up, and the subject is a fine one for scenic pomp and dramatic inte- 
rest. So far, Mr. Hart is entitled to credit. Mr. Richmond’s “ Agony 
in the Garden” is a solecism of exactly the same kind as Mr. Leslie’s 
subject, only more offensive. A small picture by Mr. Goldie, “The 
Publican and the Pharisee,” looks like the work of a superior man; the 
self-absorbed contrition of the Publican very well expressed—the Phari- 
see not quite so well, as he gesticulates as if talking to a visible auditor. 
Mr. Dobson is so competent, so well-meaning, so acceptable to a large 
class of the genuinely religious, that we would fain be less indifferent to 
his productions than we are. But it is not our fault: they want sturdi- 
ness and vitality. ‘Hagar and Ishmael sent away” is about his most 
successful scriptural incident. Abraham is less of the stony patriarch 
than he has often been represented in this subject :_ the painter shows us 
that he is fulfilling a hard duty, under a strong sense that itis imposed on 
him. The last kiss which the dejected Ishmael takes of his hand is well 
thought of: but we see, in this pretty-behaved young penitent, nothing 
of him “ whose hand will be against every man.” ‘The Holy Inno- 
cents” are a batch of very commonplace little boys, of the well-soaped 
classes, 
aimed to imbue their faces with the look of infantine pain in which they 
“were redecmed from among men,” and of infantine wonder at their 
new abode; and this is a sweet human thought, not to be passed with- 
out sympathy. The visitor who keeps watch for the first fr 
nius will not overlook the picture by Mr. S. Solomon of Abraham about 
to depart with the boy Isaac for sacrifice. The strange precocity, and 











However, if we read Mr. Dobson's intention aright, he has | 


its of ge- | 


endless ease of multiform invention, displayed by this extremely young | 


artist are familiar to artistic circles: it is extremely satisfactory to find 
that, in this his first exhibited picture, he has set himself to hard work 
and rigid realization, and does not venture upon the privilege of leaving 
anything to a happy chance. The work is that of a mature cxecutant, 
firm in style, and rat of mark in colour. So fur as we can judge from 
the picture’s very unfavourable position, there is a great deal of the fa- 
ther’s bitter tenderness in the Abraham: but unfortunately it has an odd 
air at first sight—Isaac, in his curious dress, looks so exactly like a little 
street acrobat of Hebrew parentage. We honestly believe, however, 
that, if Mr. S. Solomon persists in doing his own genius the justice 
which this work shows him resolved upon, there is no painter of the pre- 
sent generation who will reach farther than he. Two other Bible pictures 
evince an analogous aim at accurate truth—the ‘Good Samaritan” as 
treated by both Mr. P. R. Morris and Mr. A. B. Wyon. The figure of 
the evil-intreated Jew is the best point in both—as he faintly drains the 
water-cup in the first, and lies relaxed and piteous in the second. 

Tn quitting the sacred art of the gallery, we pause for a moment to 
consider what are the qualifications which may entitle a painter to un- 
dertake any such “ high argument.” The first is that without which 
all the others are vain—a real impulse towards the undertaking; an aw- 

reverence and urgent love for holy things. No painter who does not 
assuredly feel these ought to make the attempt. The sacred painter as- 
Sumes a ministerial function just as the preacher of the gospel does ; and 
men ought to be equally strict in requiring from him something beyond 


| 


| in the historic art of the collection. 
| of Monge, Berthollet, Geoffroy St. 


the compressed curve of his mailed foot, there is the action of a 
eagle; he is scared for the moment, but scared only into a terrible frown, 


| and he collects himself to front the worst, and singly crush it. Our 


axon friends and progenitors may be quite sure that he has not the least 
intention of leaving the coronation half done either in act or in fact. In 
consonance with his course of French study, Mr. Cross shows consider- 
able affinity to Delaroche in this picture ; and we think that distinguished 
master would not have been reluctant to own it. The story is thought- 
fully told throughout ; and the general manner and the colour, albeit 
somewhat too positive for beauty, will come nearer to the sympathies of 
an English client@le than anything produced by Mr. Cross since his great 
opening success in the Death of Coeur de Lion. ‘Sir Walter Raleigh in 
the Tower,” and the regicide “* Henry Martin in Chepstow Castle,” con- 
tinue the series of episodical illustration of great lives to which Mr, Wal- 
lis has devoted his firm and disciplined power. Raleigh, gaunt and en- 
during, pauses in his writing to muse introspectively over the bubble- 
blowing of his boy; and Martin nerves himself, book in hand, to gaze 
on sunset across the prison-bars which deny him a man’s native nght 
to its purple glories. Iwo grizzled men who know how to suffer and to 
die. Both works are honourable to the painter; but we say the less of 
them as his greatest work remains to be spoken of in another class, The 
boy in the Raleigh picture is not a successful figure ; the unstudied grace 
of childhood appearing to be uniformly one of the latest attainments of 
art. Of Mr. Ward’s three contributions, the ‘‘ Concealment of the 
Fugitives by Alice Lisle after the Battle of Sedgmoor”’ purports to be 
“the original design for the fresco in the Houses of Parliament,” of 
which we have before spoken. It is a bold rough-and-ready tableau, not 
a little coarse ; and, if we remember aright, has been improved upon in 
the fresco, The other two are court-subjects ; a species of art most diffi- 
cult to make even tolerably interesting, pictorial, or lifelike. “ The 
Emperor of the French receiving the Order of the Garter at Windsor from 
her Majesty the Queen,” is, we think, a very respectable example of its 
class; broadly and strongly handled, cleverly disposed without a sacrifice 
of official orderliness, and including some very telling portraits—as 
especially of the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lansdowne, and the Bishop of 
Oxford. ~ Queen Victoria looks to us a little glum in arraying the hero of 
the 2d December with the badge of knightliness : the seated figure of the 
Empress is graceful and imposing. In colour, we rate this as one of Mr, 
Ward’s most satisfactory efforts, Not so ‘“ The Visit of Queen Victoria 
to the Tomb of Napoleon I,” which is a stagey, flashy, vulgar affair, 
with scarcely a redeeming point, unless it be the clearly diversified na- 
tionalism of the French and British agents. Yet the subject has na- 
tional and historic bearings which might almost have raised it above the 
level of court-painting. We hear it stated that the two incidents of the 
Princess Mathilde shedding tears, and of the storm of thunder and light- 
ning, are correct to the facts, liable as they are to be taken for mere 
painter’s tricks. Another Napoleonic subject is Mr. Lucy’s “ General 
Bonaparte, on his Voyage to Egypt, 1798, holding a Discussion with 
the Savants.” It is a fine theme: the incipient world-conqueror point- 
ing to the sky—‘“‘ Vous avez beau dire, Messieurs, qui a fait tout cela ?”” 
But it is not among Mr. Lucy’s best efforts ; deficient in that look of 
strict quiet fact, and in that completeness of carrying-out, er the 
truest value to such treatments. However, it takes a respectable place 
“The picture contains portraits 
Hilaire, Larrey, Desgenettes, 
Denon, Kleber, Louis Bonaparte, Andreassy, Caffarelli, &c.” : 

Mr. Noel Paton brings us to the history of our own day. His “In 
Memoriam” is the slaughter-house of Cawnpore, crowded with its cow- 
ering women and children, and the glaring devils of Sepoys trooping in 
to their butcher-work. The central figure is tearless, though her strain- 
ing eyeballs almost crack: she holds the Psalm-book open at the pas- 
sage, Yea, though I pass through the Valley of the Shadow of D. 

I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me,” and her strength of 
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coemngomnatet | to a the other Laggan ay cane = my 
ashen-! clasps wedding-ring: one, in her night-gear, ho 
the weit hand of her sleeping boy : a huddles with a last long kiss over 
her babe and her i am who trembles at the frightful faces, and the 
unbetraying ayah is still at her side. It is a tragic spectacle; and the 
painter, without becoming revolting, has done as much justice to it as 
could well be demanded of any save the very highest powers. On the 
ite wall Mr. Armitage gives an ideal version of the same horrid 
subject a stage further on. His “Retribution” (already known in a 
tograph) presents a matronly Britannia plunging her falchion hilt- 
wn the reddened gullet of a tiger which ravens over a torn wo- 
man and infants. The monster’s claws press on Britannia’s arm, but 
draw no blood—which may perhaps be a point of intention in the alle- 
gory, however opposite to pictorial truth. This is a vigorous thing in its 
way ; yet it is scarcely so just in allegorical form as the popular desi 
to which it is an afterthought, and in which the British Jion was the 
avenging conqueror of the tiger. Brute for brute. Indian atrocity may 
be fi TU seman in the tiger; ifso, British rage in the lion, rather 
than uman personage. For “a man’s a man for a’ that,” though 
he may sometimes make himself very nearly a fiend; and the relation 
between the savage and the avenger is better preserved by the contrast 
between the traditional characters of tiger and lion than by that between 
the brute animal and the human. 





[ Want of space compels us to postpone the paper on the Lombardi and Baldi 
Pictures.) 
BIRTHS, 

On the 27th April, in Princes Terrace, the Viscountess Somerton, of a son and | 








eir. 

On the 28th, at Paris, the Right Hon. Lady Elibank, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, in Cadogan Place, the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald of Clanronald, of a son, 
On the 30th, at Holkham, the Countess of Leicester, of a son, who survived his 
birth only one day. | 

On the 30th, at Packolet, county Down, the Wife of Major-General Chesney, of | 
a son. 

On the Ist May, at Hampstead, the Hon. Mrs. Maurice Drummond, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Tiptree Half, the Wife of Mr. Alderman Mechi, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 26th January, at Umballa, Richard Barton Hill, Esq., Adjt. 23d Punjaub 
Infantry, Lieutenant 60tIr Be Native Infantry, youngest son of the late W. Hill, 
Esq., Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, to Annie, third daughter of Edmund 
Tritton, Esq., M.D., C.B., Inspector-General of Hospitals in North-West Provinces 
and the Punjaub. 

On the 3d April, at St. Mary’s Church, Poona, Bombay, Emilias Archibald Hob- | 
son, Esq., Assistant Superintendent Revenue Survey and Assessment, 8.M. country, | 
and younger son of Colonel Hobson, commanding brigade at Ahmednuggur, to Anne | 

} 


Charlotte, second daughter of the late Colonel H. Sandwith, H.E.1.C.8. 

On the 29th, at St. Saviour’s Church, Jersey, Henrietta, second daughter of John 
Golden, Esq., late of Caenby Hall, Lincolnshire, ieut 
the 3lst Regiment, new at Gibraltar. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, James G. Russell, Esq., elder son 
of James Russell, Esq., of Aden, Aberdeenshire, to Elizabeth Sophia, daughter of 
a —_ Sir William Lawrence Young, Bart., of Marlow Park, M.P. for Bucking- 

amshire. 

On the 29th, at All Saints’ Church, Knightsbridge, Lieutenant-Colonel For- 
dyce Buchan, of Kelloe, Berwickshire, to Anne, daughter of General Sir Hew D. 
Ross, G.C.B.; and at the same time and place, Francis Coltman, Esq., youngest 
son of the late Hon. Mr, Justice Coltman, to Laura, daughter of General Sir Hew 
D. Ross, G.C.B. 

On the lst May, at Cheltenham, George O’Grady, Esq., of Plattenston, to the 
Hon. Jane Ruthven, fifth daughter of Lady Ruthven and Walter Hore Ruthven, 





to t-Colonel Spence, of 


On the 4th, at Affpuddle, Dorset, the Rev. Charles R. W. Waldy, Vicar of Gus- 
sage All Saints, Dorset, to Laura, daughter of the late John Bendyshe, Esq., 
of Barrington Hall, Cambridgeshire, grandniece of Horatio, lst Viscount Nelson, 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th February, at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, after three days’ illness, 
Commander George Frederic Mecham, commanding H.M.S. Vixen, on that station ; 
in his 30th year. 

On the 16th March, on board the Marlborough, at the Sandheads, on his passage 
to England, Major George Nicholas Hardinge, of the Bengal Army, second son of 
Colonel Hardinge, R.A.; in his 29th year. | 

On the 27th April, at Blyborough Hall, Lincolnshire, Captain Frederic Luard, 
R.A., third son of the late Charles Bourryan Luard, Esq., of the same place ; in his 
27th year, 

On the 30th, at Yaxley, Suffolk, Mrs. Sarah Welton ; in her 90th year. 

On the 30th, at Torquay, Sir Matthew Dodsworth, Bart., of Thornton Hall, and 
Newland Park, Yorkshire ; in his 39th year. 

On the 2d May, the Rev. Daniel Henry Lee Warner, of Walsingham Abbey, Nor- 
folk, and Tibberton Court, Herefordshire ; in his 83d year. 

On the 3d, in Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, General Tredway Clarke, 
H.E.1. Company’s Madras Artillery, the senior officer of the Indian Army, which 
service he entered in the year 1799; in his 94th year. 

On the Sth, at Wembdon, near Bridgewater, by an accident, having been thrown 
from a gig, Mr. Charles Evans, of the United Service Gazette. | 
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Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 4. 
Bankrupts.—Hexry Epwarp Fennevt and Cuaries WILLIAM CHANTRELL, Shir- | 
ley, Hampshire, brewers—WituiaM Henry Joun Kear and Danten Jackson Ro- 
BERTS, e, merchants — WituiAM Paice Wacnory, Westerham, Kent, 
er— ALGERNON Stewart AvsteN, Mortimer Street, ship-broker — WiLtiaM 
TUBBINGs Weis, Hertford, butcher—Tnomas Tuomrson, Maidstone, builder—~ 
Joun Haywarp, Warwick, miller—Henry Barnstry, Cradley Heath, Worcester- 
shire, draper — Joun Barron, Morley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer — James 
Moorunovsse, Skipton, inn-keeper—Henry CLarkr, Marton, Lincolnshire, saddler— 
James Bowman Hat, Tideswell, Derbyshire, druggist—Jonn Warrrincuam, 
Liverpool, boot-maker—Cuaries Drxon, Sackville, Westmoreland, ship-owner— 
Matcoum M‘Eacuen, Liverpool, cork-manufacturer—Jonn Ranson, Sunderland, 
ship-owner—Josern THorMAN junior, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, commission-agent. 
tch Sequestrations.—A. and R. Mine, Aberdeen, woollen-drapers— Porter, 
Banff, ship-owner—Ferrouson and Lonniz, Glasgow, plumbers—Prinoie, Edin- 
urgh, grocer—Watson, Dunfermline, trader—Lawnrir, Coltbridge Mills, Edin- | 
burghshire, milier—J. Biarkre and J. Buarxre jun. Edinburgh, iron-found 


is postponed till next week.) 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 7 


Racknagg Annulled.—Tuomas Grorck Suaw, Great St. ‘Helen's, wine-mer- 
chan 


Bankrupts.—Axxr Jane Snevpon, Birmingham, victualler-—Epwarp Forman, 
Boston, confectioner—Jounxson Cuarrer, Hull, commission-agent—Joun Hu111, | 
Evesham, Worcestershire, plumber—W1.L1AM TuRNER, North Shields, sail-maker— 
Robert THoMPson, West Hartlepool, builder—Ricuarp Joseru Pixe, Long Eaton, | 
Derbyshire, miller — Ricuarp Harroy, Brudenhall Place, New North Road, 
stationer—MaTTHEW Repmayne, Hulme, Lancashire, butcher—Henry CHARLES 
SnerBory, Odiham, er — Bensamin Cuarrer, Liverpool, stone-merchant— 
Ronert Cunurre and Co. R dale, L hire, woolle facturers— 
Tuomas Hunter, Rochdale, grocer—Tuomas Harnvurr, North Shields, wine- 
merchant—Joseru Parker, Blackburn, grocer—PercivaL Sampson Low, Lavender 
Grove, Dalston, ship-owner—MatTHEw STarnton, South Shields, iron-founder— 
JosepH Wuitrinenam (and not Joun WuitTrncnaM, as appeared in the Gazette of 
the 4th instant), Liverpool, boot-maker. 











Scotch Sequestrations.— Berwick, Glasgow, 
rie, tavern-keeper—Finpes, Aberdeen, grocer— 





+. 





» Aird. 


ission-ag ITCHELL, 
CopLanp, Aberdour, Fifeshire, coal- 

















































































































Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 1} | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 


8. 8. 2 s 

Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 47 to 50 
Fine...... 0— 0| Foreign,R. 36—44 
Red, New. 37 —41 | White F. 50—53 
Fine ...... 41—44 | Rye ...... +» 34—36 
White Old 0— 0 Barley...... 21—28 
Fine ...... Oo— 0! Malting .. 38—42 
New ....+ 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


For the Week ending May 1. 
8 


















44s. 5d, | Rye ld.| Wheat.... 44s. 24. | Rye ....... 30s. 7d, 

360C«i Beans 3 | 3667 Beans ...... 39 =O 

25 06«(4 Peas 4 2463 Peas.......41 7 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town ‘made ......+++++ per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per doz. 

Beconds ......ececccccccceseces 33 — 36 Carlow, 0. 0s. to Ol. Os. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 31 — 33 Bacon, Irish .......++++ per cwt. 66s. — 688, 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+ «. 74 — 78 

American ......-- per barrel 20 — 25 Derby, pale -- 6 —7 
Camadian .......ceeseeeeee 22 — 25 | Hames, VOrr ...ccccccccccccccees 74 — 86 
Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 94. 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE and LeaDENRALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or CaTrTLe aT THE 
s. d. sa s a. d. s. d. s. CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 O0to3 6to310 .... 3 dtod4 2tod GC | Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 - 4 2—5 O—5 4 | Beasts., 3,718 ..... 1,130 

Veal... 3 O0—4 0—4 8 46—5 ©0—5 4 | Sheep..20,840 ..... 7,200 

Pork... 3 O0—3 8—4 4 .... 3 4—3 8—310 } Calves.. 145 ..... 350 

Lamb. 5 8—6 O—6 8 .... Oo—6 8—7 2! Pigs... 430..... 205 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54s. to 66s. | Down Tegs per lb. 14d. to 15d, 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers . 12 — 13 

Sussex ditto.....eceeceeseene 50 — 60 Leicester Fleeces . iz — 0 

Farnham ditto ........ o— oO Combing Skins .. %s— 12 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmirHrigEL>. WHiITEcHaret. CUMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good ....++++++ 70s. to 75s 728. CO TTS. weceeeeeee + 80s. to 86s. 

Inferior .....++ 50 — 60. 5 — 63 - 6 — 75 

NOW ..ceececee - O09 = @ o=— 0 o-— 0 

ClOVET.....eeeeeeeess 8 — 100 99 — 95 95 — 105 

Wheat Straw........ 26 — 30 2%— 27 31 — 34 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6¢d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s.10d.to 5s. 9d. 
Congou, fine .. econ 10 —32 3 Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 4 —13 2 
Pckoe, flowery ...... -3 0 —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 5 — © 8j 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 6 — 40 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — oo 
Good Ordinary .....-.- 52s. Od. to 53s. 0d.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt. 56 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 63s. 0d. to 84s. Od. OWD oo. cceeee 8 9— 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 41 6 = 42 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s. 64. Brow s o—40 0 

West India Molasses .... 14s. 6d. to 19s. 0d, | Linseed Oil...... 9 —31 0 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oi 0-41 0 
on .120s, to150s. | Palm Oil.... o—-4 0 

- 90 —110 Linseed Oil-c: o—- 00 

140 —180 Coals, Hetton . 6—00 

seceesee]20 130 Tees ...... 6é— 00 


. 44—47 | Malt, Ord... 56—61 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 7. 
s 


s. s. 
Fine...... 62 to 65 
Peas, Hog... 35— 37 


Maple .... 37—40 
White .... 38—42 
Blue ..... - O— 0 


Jeans, Ticks 35— 40 
Harrow. 


«. 40—46 | 


merchant. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs, Friday, 
SperCentConsols ......+.. aI 978 97 fo 972 97 
Ditto for Account . | 97} 974 7 98 97 
3 per Cents Reduced 963 96 96 96g 96 
New 3 per Cents ... ‘| s 96 963 96 96. 
Long Annuities 4 _ -— 1 1 anaes 
Annuities 1885 . i= 18§ | 1 <— 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent S | 222 2213 221 221 223 
India Stock, 10) per Cent = | 225 2223 223} 225 225 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem 36 pm. 40 40 40 38 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ....... } -—— 101 lvl —— — 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent . | 20pm.) —— -— 22 — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian 5p.Ct.)} —— French ......0.: --4ip.Ct.,) —— 
Belgian . At | 99 Mexican 21 
Ditto .... -24— —_ Peruvian ..... 87 
Brazilian .. 5 — 102 Portuguese 1853 46 
‘— - 8) Russian lll 
eeececeecess &6— _ Sardinian 92 
covceccosees t= 103 Spanish ........+. «4 
3s— —_— Ditto New Deferred 26. 
234— 66 Ditto Passive 7 
i 99) Terkish.. 99 
3 — | —— | Venezuela. ee 388 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— ' | Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter.........++++ | 923 | Australasian ........seeecereees | 803 
Caledonian............. ‘ 85j | British North American........ |} 564 
Chester and Holyhead . —_ City 68 
Eastern Counties....... 615 | a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow - 638 | Commercial o di -— 
Glasgow and South-Western ...; o | Engl. Scotsh.& A 183 
Great Northern ...........++++: 1033 LONGON 2... ccccccccccccceccce coe eS 
Great South. and West.Ireland.| 101} London and County ........+.+- | 28 
Great Western............+++0 | sek London Chrtd. Bnk.ofAustralia! 194 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 91 London Joint Stock........+.+.- 30 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... —_ London and Westminster ...... 45 
London, Brighton,& South Coa: 107% | National Bank ........++-see00+ 39g 
London and Blackwall ......... 6} National Provincial ............ — 
London and North-Western.... 95 | New South Wales.. eee -—— 
London and South-Western... | 97 Oriental ......cceceeseveeses eee 39} 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln. 38h Provincial of Ireland........... 61} 
EN cin nit hlets as umrameuis | 944 | South Australia... — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ Union of Australia 453 
North British............+..0++ 51 Union of London.. 23 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... | 93} Unity. .ccccscccccccce oe -— 
North-Eastern—York .......... | 76% Western Bank of London....... 313 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton} —— Docxs— 
Scottish Central ...........000+ | 1104 East and West India...........). —= 
Scottish Midland........ ceeceees 804 London ......+++5+ 106 
South-Eastern and Dover ...... 69) St. Katherine . 95 
Eastern of France..........+- i— Victoria .......... 101 
Bast Indian ......... Seecceces ' a MISCELLANEOtS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ....../ 193 Australian Agricultural .......- 303 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... ; 50 British American Land.. ee 
Great Indian Peninsular .... -| 213 Canada .....cccsseeceeee 137 
Great Western of Canada .... 194 Crystal Palace ..... eee 1 
Paris and Lyons ....+.+++00+- 313 | Electric Telegraph .... 107 
Mines— | } General Steam...... sae ee —_ 
Australian ...cscesecceeeseesees -- National Discount... 4 
Brazilian Imperial ..........+++ 2 London Discount .........++ eevee —— 
Ditto St. John del Rey.......+.; 138 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 79 
Cobre Copper .....-eseceeeeeees i—_ Royal Mail Steam.......... seve) 9 Ex, 
Bhymney [rom.......ceeeseeeee ! 22} South Australian ........ cocosn) == 
BULLION. Peroz. | q eens. oan a8 -, a 
ola i ‘opper, Brit. Cakes ‘7 oe 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 610 0.. 710 0 
Mexican Dollars ........+++ sees © 5 O8 | Lead, British Pig ... 25 0 0..25 5 © 
2200. 000 


® & 

Indian Corn. 34to 36 
Oats, Feed.. 24—27 
Fine .... 27—29 


Poland ... 26—29 
Fine .... 29— 30 
Potato.... 28—30 


Fine.... 30—31 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
On Trespay, May 1, Mozart's chef-d'@uvre | 2 
GIOVANNI. Donna Anna, Madile. Titiens; Donna Elvira, 
Madile. Ortolani; and Zerlina, Madile. Piccelemtnl — 
Giovanni, Sig. Beneventano, (his first appearance ata 
son); Leporello, Sig. Belletti; Masetto, Sig. Aldia! ~~ 
Commendatore, Sig. Vialetti; and Don Ottavio, ig. Giu- 
glini. Conductor, Sig. Bonetti. setic Finale of the First 
To increase the effect of the Maj atic FIRERTA,” all the 
t hav ted 


PSOM GRAND STAND.—Private 
Boxes and Stalis may be engaged for the DERBY 
WEEK. Apply to Mr. Henny Doantixc, Epsom. 


HE EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION 


will give two GRAND FETES in aid of its Funds, on 
Wuir Monpay and Tcespar, at that favourite place of pub- 
lic resort the Rorat Sunasy Ganpens. There will be an 
ample provision of approved popular out and in door En- 
tertai ts. Admissi ls. Children, 6d. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 10s. 64. 
ASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS; 
or Sketches of Life in a Country Town. By L. E. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street. 
This day, two volumes, foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
R AND AGAINST ; or Queen Mar- 
t's B: . By Frances M. Wrepranam, 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Act, including the Chorus, “VIVA E he 
Principal Artistes e 

assistance addition to the music restored last 
wns Titiens will sing the Grand Aria, ““ CRUDELE 


year, Madlle. Titie i 
< 3!" hitherto omitted. 
AH NO MIO BENE *" fy an EXTRA NIGHT, IL TROVA- 


me — eaitle. Titiens ; Azucena, Madille. Alboni ; 
Manrico, Signor Giuglini. Sas ’ 

EXTRA NIGHT, when DON GIO- 

xpas, Mas 16, O8 To conclude (each evening) with 


Fa 
- repeated. 
_anet eet, FLEUR DES CHAMPS, in which Madlle. 


Pocchini will appear. 
Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty. 4 
RS. ANDERSON, PIANIST TO HER 

STY THE QUEEN, has the honour to announce 
that MAMINNUAL GRAND CONCERT will take place at 

Her Majesty's Theatre, Faipay Morsrne, May 28, on which 

occasion all the Artistes of the establishment, both Vocal 


ntal, will appear. 
ont eaeetlens to be made at the Box Office at the Theatre. 


r TDN 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN 
Mr. GYE has the honour to announce that the NEW 
THEATRE WILL — een, aa — 15, on 
ich occasion will be performed Mcyerbeer's Grand Opera 
wae LES HUGUENOTS. ” 
- a TY 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 
Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
that the THIRD CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monpay next, May 10. Programme : 
Sinfonia, “ Eroica,""—Beethoven ; Concerto, Pianoforte, in 
E flat, M. Hallé—Beethoven; Sinfonia, No. 1l—Haydn ; 
Concerto, Violin, Herr Bott (his first appearance in Eng- 
land)—Spohr; Overture, “ Oberon "—Weber. Vocal per 
formers —Madame Clara Novello and Miss 
Conductor—Professor Srexnpact Beynert. To begin at 6 
Tickets, 15s. each.—To be had of Messrs. Avpison, Hot- 
tek, and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 
SOCIETY, 


ACRED HARMONIC 
Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA. On Farpayr 
next, May Ith, will be repeated, Mendelssohn's ATHALIE, 
and Rossini’s STABAT MATER. Vocalists—Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Miss Rewland, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Weiss; with Orchestra of nearly 700 performers. 
The illustrative verses of “‘ Athalic’ will be recited by Mr. 
Henry Nicholls, Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. each, at the 
Society's Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 
> ; Taq roan 
j ILHELMINA CLAUSS.—Willis’s 
Rooms.—Madame SZARVADY (Wilhelmina Clauss 
has the honour to announce that she will give her FIRST 
MATINEE MUSICALE, at the above rooms, on Moypay 
Moanine next, May 10, commencing at 3 o'clock, assisted 
by M. Sainton and Signor Piatti. Reserved Seats Half.a 
Guinea; unreserved, 7s. to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Surcet 
‘OCIETY OF PAINTERS LN WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI 
BITION I8 NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, (Close to Trafalgar Square,) from 9 till Dusk. Admit- 
tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 























“JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of AMERICAN PLANTS. 

4 Messrs. WATERER and GODFROY beg to announce 
they propose exhibiting during the month of June next, 
on a most extensive scale, their well-known collection of 
Rhododendrons, and other American Plants, in the Ash- 
burnham Pavilion, King's Road, Chelsea, which was erected 
by Mr. Simpson, for this purpose, in 1856, and to which is 
added,a new covered entrance.—Kemp Hill, May 6, 1858. 

> Walt ra] 
RYSTAL PALACE—CONCERTS,— 
The SECOND of the SERIES of CONCERTS of VO- 
CAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, in the new Orchestra 
in the Centre Transept, will take place on Faipay Nexr, the 
lath instant. 

Vocaliste—Miss Louisa Pyne, (her first appearance at the 
Crystal Palace,) Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Weiss. Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir of above 100 voices will 
sing some of their favourite Part-songs in the second part of 
the Programme. 

The Band will be largely increased by a number of the 
leading Instrumentalists. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

Doors open at 12. Concert to commence at 3. 

Admission by Season-ticket, or on payment of 5s. 
Children under Twelve half-price. Reserved Stalls, 2». 6d, 
each extra. 

The Programme will be duly announced. 

GE 


EO. GROVE, Secretary. 
ye ‘LT DNWa , 
R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL 
READ, AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL, 
On Tucaspay Evenine, May 13th, his “ Christmas Carol." 

The Reading will commence at Eight exactly, and will 
last two hours. 

Stalls, (numbered and reserved,) Five Shillings ; Area and 
Galleries, Half-a-Crown ; Unreserved Seats, One Shilling 
Tickets to be had at Messrs. Cuarman and Hat's, Pub- 
lishers, 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. 


x r cra] x 
ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided: 

No. 14, REGENT STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 
Uniforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea W aistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liveries. 

No. 142 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Cloth. 

No. M4contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll have secured widespread confi- 
dence. 

The Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 41, WARWICK STREET. 

The City Dépot is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL. 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


> . y . . 
ENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
TRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before fi- 
nally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IKONS, and GENERAL IRON 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, cither for 
Variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 4/. Ids. to 131. 13s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
mentsand two sets of bars, 5/. 5s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. \2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 
1ll. ; ditto, with.rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18V. ; 
Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the sct to 4/. 4s.. The BURTON and 
all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXPORD STREET, W. ; 1, la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET ; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE. 

















y order, 
Crystal Palace, 7th May 1858. 




















iv > > ‘a AL a 
RAND CEREMONY and FESTIVAL 
on the 18th June next, at the OPENING of the 8OL- 
DIERS' DAUGHTERS’ HOME, Hampstead, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, who, with his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, have been graciously pleased to 
purchase Presentations to the Home. 

Several Military Bands will play in the beautiful Grounds 
ofthe Home. Admission by purchased tickets, to be had 
only at the Office of the Home, No. 7, Whitehall, (exactly 
opposite the Horse Guards.) A single ticket for the Cere- 
mony and Grounds, 10s.; a double ticket for two, 15s. ; a re- 
served seat for the Ceremony and the Breakfast, 20s. 

An omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of 
Oxford Street every 12 minutes, reaching Hampstead with- 
out changing in 40 minutes. 

H. L. POWYS, Major, Chairman. 


> > 
TOWER,.—SALE OF STORES.— 
By order of the Secretary of State for War, to be Sold 

by Public Auction, in the Tower, on Monpay, the 10th of 
May 1858, at 11 o’clockin the Forenoon precisely, the fol- 
lowing Stores— 

Gregos. 

Coats, Flushing, &. 

Coats, &c. Sheepskin. 








Bedding, various. 
Blankets, Horse. 
Accoutrements. 


Caps, Fur, &c. Saddlery. 
Clothing, various. Tools, various. 
Worsted Socks. Oakum. 


Old Iron and Steel, and Miscellaneous Articles. 
May be viewed at the Tower, from 10 to 4 o'clock, on three 
days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had at the War 
Office, Pall Mall ; the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


[THe LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1836, with a paid-up Capital of 
Sixty-seven Thousand Five Hundred Pounds, 
Has now accumulated Funds invested to an amount 
= EXCEEDING ONE MILLION STERLING. eA! 
ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 39, Throgmorton Strect, Bank. 





Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Jeremiah Pilcher, " 

John Humphery, Esq. Ald. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 





ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 85,000/. a year. 

Premium to assure 100/. Whole Term. 





One Seven With Without 

Age. Year. Years. Profits. Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 £019 9 wees £115 10 11110 
30... 113 BD TF cecee 25 5 207 
40 15 6 BS D ccccs 307 2u10 
50 1M} DORR cites 468 4 oll 
60 324 3u 0 612 9 6 010 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


> > = + 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44 ,Oxford oe 


Manufactory, Broad Street, Bir 


, » rel y » 

] ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 

a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Kedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BREDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Hedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. : 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER® PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closencss that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during slecp. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 











This day, Eighth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
N THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By R. Cusnevix Trencu, D.D. Dean of West- 
minster. re the same Author, 
ENGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. Third Edit. 4s. 
PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fourth Edit. 3s. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
_On Thursday next, 
OUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. 
By A. Gattenoa, Author of “ History of Pied- 
mont.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
" SLICY IN t in 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
UR POLICY IN CHINA; ora Glance 
at the Past, Present, and Future of China, in its 
Foreign Relations and Commerce. 
London: Bett and Dapy, 186, Fleet Street. 











In 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
TORIA DELLA GUERRA DI FEDE- 
RIGO PRIMO CONTRO I COMUNI DI LOM- 
BARDIA. Di Giovanni Barrista Testa pa Trrvo. 
London : P. Ro.anpt, Berners Street; Doncaster: 
Epowix Wurre. 
JERUSALEM.—Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
ISHOP GOBAT, IN RE HANNAH 
HADOUB; with Original Documents detailing 
the Case. Demy 8vo. 
London : J, Masters; Edinburgh : Seaton and 
e- MACKENZIE. 
MR. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL, 
R. THORNE. A Novel, by ANrHoNY 
Troiiorr, Author of “ The Three Clerks,” 
— Towers,” &e. In 3 vols. (About 
ay. 





Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE EXHIBITIONS.—Mr. RUSKIN’S 
NOTES on the PICTURES in the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, the SOCIETIES of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, &c. may now be had, price One 
Shilling, of all Booksellers. 
London: Smrru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, 8vo. price ls. 6d. 
HE NATURE AND PROSPECTS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PARTY; and a List of 
every Administration, from the Reign of William IIT, 
to the present day, with date of Accession and cause 
of Dissolution, &c. 
London: T, Harcuarn, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER. 
Just ready, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

HE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY; or 

a Summer Ramble among the Fossiliferous De- 

posits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist ; 

or Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous Depo- 
sits of Scotland. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTasie and Co. ; 

Haminron, Apams, and Co. 








London: 


op " 

J{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Harepensacn. It 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. j pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 167s, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1859. 
5) 
) ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
cO."8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
ually,—the hairs never come loose. .. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soa id in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
130n and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 
DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
estion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably ada for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is high! 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinxeronp 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 














71 + , > 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without > 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 tili 5. 





Hoetew AY’S PILLS the most effectual 

Remedy for Bowel € plai and Disord of the 
Stomach.—At this season of the year, when these complaints 
are so prevalent, there is no better remedy than Hottowar's 
Pills, whether asa preventative or cure. When taken in 
moderate doses, and strict atteution paid to diet, the worst 
cases will be relieved. The strengthening of 
these Pills restores the impaired tone of the stomach and 
cleanses the liver. Nothing so good has been discovered for 
the cure of persons suffering from a long residence in hot 
climates, and they surpass every other medicine for general 
family use. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world, and at Professor Hottowar's establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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This da rs W's 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ETTERS FR SPAIN, in 1856 and 
1857. By Joun LeycesterR "ADOLPHUS, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This ‘ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
TORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAYS. By Joun Forster 
I. The Debates on the Grand III. The Civil Wars and Oli- 
Remonstrance, Noy. and ver Cromwell. 
IV. Daniel De Foe. 
V. Sir Richard Steele. 
me Charles Churchill. 
II. Samuel Foote. 
Joun Murray, P+ - Street. 


MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
Now ready, 2d — ee with an Index, 


HISTORY. ‘OF LATIN CHRISTI- 

ANITY, including that of the Popes to the Pon- 

tificate of Nicholas V. By H. H. Mirman, D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul's. 

** No such work has appeared in English ecclesiasti- 
cal literature—none which combines such breadth of 
view with such depth of research—such high literary 
and artistic eminence with such patient and elaborate 
inv estigation. ”—Quar terly Review, 

** These volumes give a charm to a period of the 
Church’s history which is generally but little studied, 
and too often regarded as a desert.”—Christian Re- 
membrancer. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE HANDBOOK BYRON, 
With Portrait, and my x, in one compact volume, 
rst 8&vo 


ORD BYRON’S POETRY. 


Complete and Copyright Edition. Printed in 
— but clear type, for the convenience of Travel- 
ers. 

“In compactness of size, ard clearness and beauty 
of type, this is a model of a book; the object has been 
to produce an edition which should not encumber the 
portmanteau or carpet-bag of the tourist.”—Notes 
and Queries. 

“ The most complete and compact edition of Lord 
Byron’s poems which has ever been published. As a 
companion for the traveller, or work of reference, 
nothing can be more valuable.” — Observer. 


i. 

BEAUTIES OF BYRON: being 
Selections from his Poetry and Prose. With a Por- 
trait of Lord Byron, taken at the Age of Seven. Feap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

_ Jou Murr AY, Albemarle Street. 
THE STORY OF ee 
Third Thousand, feap. &vo. 
LADY'S DIALY OF THE. SIEGE 
OF LUCKNOW, written for the perusal of 
FRIENDS AT HOME. 

“The tragedy is reflected with all its terrible lights 
and shadows in the ‘ Lady’s Diary.’”"—Leader. 

* The incidents are told with a ‘simplicity , a warmth 
of sympathy, an overflowing affection for friends at 
home, and an unaffected piety, which give one the 
highest opinion of the writer’s head and heart.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

** This little book will be eagerly read by thousands. 
It is written by a woman, and not with an eye to pub- 
lication, but an unv arnished record of facts and feel- 
ings addressed to the dear home circle which she knew 
to be in trembling suspense on her aecount.”—Globe. 

“In the best sense, and in every sense, this is a 
woman’s account of the siege of Lucknow. Her 
journal is most touching for its simplicity. There is 
not a sentence written in it for effect. The little re- 
cord is conspicuous for nothing so reuch as its mo- 
desty. ”— Examiner. 

ere is the story of Lucknow, 
tant of art or effort. It is strictly and simply a diary, 
and the shadow of death is on almost every page. The 
lady who writes enters morning and evening in her 
journal the incidents of the last few hours, and in her 
roken narrative, blotted with tears, the tragedy 
stands forth more terrible, the heroism more majestic, 
than any military chronicle, emblazoned like a banner 
with those epic epigrams that tell of victory. This 
narration leaves a vivid impression upon the mind, and 
opens full to the eye the wonder-working heroism and 
patience of the garrison that defended Lucknow.”— 
um. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 
Late Pee Professor at — 
he followin 





Dec. 1641. 
Tl. The Plantagenets and the 
Tudors. 








told without a 





RINCIPLES FOR "THE. PROPER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE MOSAIC 


WRITINGS, stated and applied; together with an 
Incidental Argument for the Truth of the Resur- 
rection of Our Lord, Post 8vo. 6s, 6¢. 


ll, 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES 
THE WRITINGS OF THE 
TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity ; 
with an Appendix containing undesigned Coin- 
cidences between the Gospels, Acts, and Josephus. 
5th Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


Ill. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 24 Edition. 
oO. . . 


IV. 
THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS; a Course of 4 -y delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. aa 


THE PARISH. PRIEST; HIS 
ACQUIREMENTS, PRINCIPAL OBLIGATIONS, 
AND DUTIES. A Course of Lectures delivered at 
ag University of Cambridge. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 

s. 


VI. 
THIRTY-SIX PLAIN SERMONS. 
Preached before a Country Congregation. 2d Edition. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VII. 
A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SER- 
MONS. Post 8vo. In the Press. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IN 








‘ comments upon the whole in 


OLD AND NEW | 





230th Thousand, 
URRAY’S MODERN DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. With 100 Illustrative Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
“ The most complete guide that has yet been given 
to the world.”—John Bull. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF RAWLINSON’S 
HERODOTUS. 
This day, with ees vet = 


vols.) 
HE HISTOR Y ‘OF “HERODOTUS 
Edited with Notes and 


A New English Version. 
Essaye. By Rev. G. Rawityson, M.A. assisted by 
Sir Henry Rawson and Sir J. G. WILKIN<ON. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





(to be completed 





FERGUSSON’S HIS" TORY - HITECTURE, 
With 850 Illustrations on W 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
HE ILLUSTRATED a ANDBOOK OF 

ARCHITECTURE. Being a concise and popu- 
lar Account of the different Styles of Architecture pre- 
vailing in all ages and countries. By James Fercvusson, 

Es 

a Seldom as works of this description realize a 
tation, this does so in an eminent deg e have 
here, in two portable volumes, a truly rich anal of 
architecture.”— Atheneum. 

* A publication of no ordinary importance and inte- 
rest. It fills up avoid in our literature, which, with 
the hundreds of volumes we possess on that science, 
had never before been precisely attempted ; and it fills 
it up with learning and with ability."—TZhe Ecclesi- 
ologist. 

* Though not of imposing size, Mr. Fergusson’s 
book has legitimate claims to be considered a great 
work. It is the result of long labour and original ob- 
servation. Hence his work is complete as an outline 
history of the art.”— Press. 

* Mr, Fergusson’s beautiful ‘ Illustrated Handbook 
of Architecture.’ "—Murray’s Handbook of Italy. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








~ COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF _ 
}REECE 


With Portrait, Maps, « 





CE. 
nd Index, 12 vols. Svo. 
lés. each, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 

i Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation 

Contemporary with Alexander the Great. By Grorcr 

Grote. 

The Work was published and may still be had as 
‘ollows : 

Vols. I.—II.— Legendary | Vols. VII. 
Greece. Grecian History to | Peace of Nikias down to 
the Reign of Peisistratus | the Battle of Knidus. So- 
at Athens. | erates and the Sophists. 

Vols. 111.—IV.—History of | Vols. IX.—X.— From 

Early Athens, and of So- | Restoration of the 

lon. Grecian Colonies. Na- | cracy at 

tions surrounding Greece. | the Reign of Dionysius 

The first Persian Invasion, | Vol. XI.—Keign of Dionysius 

! 


— VI11, — The 


the 
Demo- 













and Rattle of Mar tothe Death of Philip of 
Vols. V.—VI.— ion of Macedon 

Greece by Pelo | Vol. XII.— Alexander the 

ponnesian w Expedi- | Great and his Contempo- 

tion of the Athenians) ravies. Index. 


against Syracuse. 

*,* This work being now finished, Subseribers are 
recommended to complete their sets without delay, 
as after a short period the volumes will cease to be 
sold separately. 

Joun Mt RRAY, reet. 


Albe marle 


7 ROBE RTSON’ sc HU RC W HISTORY, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
f CHURCH FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
TO THE CONCORDAT OF WORMS, a.p. 1122. 
By Rev. James C. Roserrson, M.A. Vicar of Bekes- 
beerne. 
Vol. 1.—To Pontificate of Gregory the Great, 
570. &vo. 

Vol. I1.—To the Concordat of 
8vo, 18s, 

“To great scholarship and luminousness of mind, 
Mr. Robertson appears to us to unite that gospel 
charity which instinctively shrinks from every kind of 
misstatement.”—/Press. 

** Robertson’s Church History is to 
with much respect as a useful, learned, 
tious book.” —Guardian. 

“An independent condensation, 
life.” —Atheneum . 

** Robertson’s Church History traces with great dis- 
tinctness the History of the Church; and judiciously 
atone alike removed 
from fanatic ism or coldne ss.”""— Spectator. 

** For many years to come we need not expect any- 
thing superior to or more complete.”—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

Joun Mvrray, 


A.D. 


Worms, a.p. 1122. 


be spoken of 
and conscien- 


clear and full of 


Albemarle Street. 


his day is p sublishe d, 
HE PRING IPLES OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY ; being an Inquiry into Natural 
Phenomena and their Causes. Prepared for the Use 
of Eton College. By the Rev. C. G. Niconay, F.R.G.S. 
Honorary Fellow of King’s and Queen’s Colleges, Lon- 
don, and late Librarian and Lecturer on Geography at 











King’s College, London, and Professor of Geography 
and History at Queen’s College, London. 1 vol. 12mo, 
with Maps and Diagrams. Price 9s. 

London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross; and 
E. P. Wii11aMs, Bride Court, Blackfriars. Eton: E. 
P. Wiiu1aMs, Bookseller to Eton College. 


AGNIFICENT 


COLLECTION OF 


M* 


ART TREASURES, consisting of 250 speci- 
mens of the chefs-d’wuvre of the Great Mast rs. On 
June Ist will be published, in elegant cloth gilt, com- 
ple te in one volume, price 8s. JOHN CASSELL’S 
ART TREASURES EXHIBITION. The Work 
will consist of 520 pages, fine paper, impl. Sve. The 


Engravings, upwards of 260 in numbe r, execut edin the 
highest style of art, comprise Portraits and Specimens, 
accompanied by Biographic al Ske tehes and Historical 
Notices of the chefs-d’euvre of A. ilkie, Landseer, 
Millais, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Cons table, Turner, 
Wilson, Hogarth, Lance, Vandyck, Lawrence, Ru- 
bens, Sneyders, Rembrandt, Ostade, Potter, Cuyp, 
Jordaens, Ruysdael, Steen, Te niers, Claude, Valentin, 
Desportes, David, Durer, Murillo, and many others. 
Kent and Co. 





pre ssion.” 


| author.”—U. 8. 


Athens down to | 


UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCYI, 
Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

ConTENTs : 

Boswell and Johnson. 

Fictions of Bohemia, 

Italian Tours and Tourists. 

Progress of English Agriculture. 

Michael Angelo. 

Siege of Lucknow. 

Public Speaking—Earl Stanhope’s Address, 

Fall of the Late Ministry. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. No, 
26, for May, price 2s. 6d. 
ConTAINS = 

Past, Present, and Future. 

The New Reform Bill. 

French Opinions upon English Affairs, 
With Reviews of Corre spondence of Napoleon 1st— 
Froude’s England—Memoirs of Shelley—Mitla—New 
Poems—Submarine Tele graphs, and all the New 
Books of the Quarter. 

London: Bosworth and Harrison, 

Street. 
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a 


215, Regent 


Now ready, in 1 vol, Svo. with Portraits, 21s. 


ARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL LEC- 
TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPEs. 
** In this volume, Cardinal Wiseman seems purpose- 
ly to avoid entangling himself in disputed articles of 
faith, and dwells rather upon the personal, historical, 
literary, and artistic view of his subject. He relates 
his experiences of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant 
genial style.”—Literary Gazette. 
Hurst and Buackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


LADY FULLERTON’S NEW WORK, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 2ls, 
HE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL; 
her Life and Letters. By Lady Grorotaya 


FULLERTON. 

** The whole work forms one of those touc hing 
stories whic h from their simplicity create a lasting im- 
—Atheneum. 

*“ A very interesting and animated memoir related 
with that happy art and ¢race so characteristic of the 
Maq. 
Hers and Brac KETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


ONE-AND-TWENTY. By the An- 
ng ** Wildflower,” ** The House of Elmore.” Se. 


VIOLET BANK AND ITS IN- 
MATES. 3 vols. 

** A novel full of the truth of life, of a pleasant faney, 
and with a noble aim. ‘The story is told with rare 
truth and power.”—John Bull. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 


Author of ** The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 
“The best of Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels.” 
John Bull, 
** This story is very interesting.”— 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 
Hvrst and Buiackett, 15, Great Marlborough Street, 
L* TTERS, CONVERSATIONS, AND 

d RECOLLE¢ TIONS OF 8S. T. COLERIDGE, 

Edited by Tuomas Attsor, “ of Nutfield, in the County 
of Surrey, and formerly of No. 1, Roy al Exchange 
Buildings, and a Member of the Stock Exchange.” 

[Reprinted verbatim from the original edition pub- 

lished in 1836 at 16s.] 

London : Groompripce and Sons, Paternoster Row; 
Warertow and Sons, 66, London Wall; 24, Birchin 


Lane; and 49, Parliament Street, Westminster; and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW “AND CHEAPER COLL EC TED E DITION 
OF THE TALES OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY HERBERT.” 

Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
MUHE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE; com- 

plete in One Volume. Being the Fourth Work 
of a New and Cheaper Uniform Edition of the Stories 


Athenwum. 


Just published, in | vol. cloth, price 5s. 


| by the Author of “* Amy Herbert,” publishing month- 





ly, and comprising the toll —— wor ‘ks. 

CLEVE H Al. L. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 

MARGARET PERCIVAL 

KATHARINE ASHTON 
London : 


Ivo 

AMY. WERHERT, 2s. Cd. 
GERTRUDE 
EARL'S DA 
Lone MAN, Brown, and Co. 


ANDREW C ROSSE, THE ELECTRICIAN. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
\ EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC and LI- 
i TERARY, of ANDREW CROSSE, the 
ELECTRICIAN. Edited by M Crosser. 

* An extremely interesting > but careful 
and well-written pice of account which 
biography.” es of her hus- 

Gardener's Chr ronic and disco- 





ITE R, 2s. 6d. 














cs 


entitles her 








“We have = seldor r veri book to 
om the perusal of a the high consideration and 
phical memoir with more patient attention of all stu 
miration than from the pr dents of natural s ience.”” 
sent.” Lancet Critic. 


London: Loxomaxy, Brown, and Co. 


DR. MONTGOMERY'S WORK ON PREGNANCY. 
Just published, in Svo. with 6 coloured Plates com- 
prising 2) Figures, and 48 Wood-cuts, 25s. cloth, 
Ranger gre of the SIGNS and SYMP- 

4 TOMS of PREGNANCY; other 


with some 


Papers on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Moxreomery, M.A. M.D. M.R.1.A. Professor 
of Midwifery in the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in Ireland, &c. Second Edition, entirely 


Te vritten and greatly enlarged. 

** We must refer our rend- work as a standerd anthor 
ers to the work itself for ity. The three supplementary 
masterly discussions of ca mh chapters are all marked by 
of these symptoms of pr the same characteristics of 
nancy, — discussions which high excellence as are found 
are as nearly perfect as may in the main part of the 
be, and will maintain the po work.’ 
sition of Dr. Montgomery's Edinburgh Medica? 

London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 
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COSMOS.— | Now ready, with Twenty Lance Steet Ercuinos illustrating the whole Life, Career, and Character 
olume of HUM- of FALSTAFF from incidents either represented or alluded to in the PLays or SHAKSPEARE ; 


BOLDT’S COSMOS, translated with the Author’s sanc- In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt top, 


yor and coiperation under the superintendence THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


Major-General Epwarp Sanine, R.A. D.C.L. ¥.P. and 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


i i y 19th 
B.S. will be published on WEDNESDAY, the 
oy London : pom Brown, and Co. ; 

With a Biography of the Knight from authentic sources by ROBERT B. BROUGH, 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


and Joun Murray. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


NICARAGUA, HONDU- 
Fourth Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 36s. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Coloured Map 
STATES 

Including his CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Library Edition.—Also New Editions. 


and Sections, price 
Nicaragua, Hon- 
Complete in Oxe Votume with Portrait......Square crown 8vo, 2ls.; calf, 30s. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


May 8, 1858.] 
OTICE.—HUMBOLDT’S 


The First Part of the Fourth V 














RAVELS IN THE FREE 
T OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
duras, and San Salvador. By Dr. Cart ScHERZER. 

* Dr. Scherzer’s book is singularly well written. 
There is not a shade of levity, fippancy, or smartness 
in what he writes, although it is full of freshness and 
sivacity.”—Saturday Review. 
——e Lenten: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


OCKHART MORTON’S WORK ON THF 

a OGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDED PROPERTY. : } 

Just published, in one vol. royal 8vo. illustrated with 
25 lithographic Engravings, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


HE RESOURCES of ESTATES: A 


Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement and An Edition in Pocker Votumes .......... sucoongmnes ...+3 vols, feap. 8vo. 21s, 
General Management of Landed Property. By Joun — tase sae dailies sae ae a oa 
Locxuart Montox, Civil and ae Ragioew ; ELEMENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY ............ Feap. 8vo. 7s, 
} f Thirteen Highland and Agricultural Society | ..., 1, See i x : : 
= SELECTIONS in the Zraveller’s Library ...........6445 weceeesss 2 Vols, 16mo. 5s, 


Prize Essays. 


ondon: Loyeman, Brown, and Co. " we ee ‘ . . 
ee SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. By his Daughte Lady Honanp, With a 
ALCORN’S NEW ' i te 1 Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN........+0000000+ Covreeescesesccece ++eeee2 Vols, 8vo, 288, 





ase ene 


On Wednesday next will be published, in 12mo. s 
N ABRIDGED CHRONOLOGY ; 
containing the most Important Dates of General 
History, Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from 
the Creation of the World to the End of the Year 1857 : 
with Two Indices. For the Use of Schools. By F. H. 
Jaqvemer. Edited by the Rev. Jomn Atcory, M.A. 
By the same Author and Editor, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIUM OF CHRONOLOGY to the 
End of the Year 1854. Second Edition, Corrected. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


A New Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
NGLISH; or the Art of Composition 
explained in a Series of Instructions and Ex- 
amples. By G. F. Granam. 
By the same Author, in fep. 8vo. price 7s. 
ENGLISH STYLE; or a Course of Instruction for 
the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. 
STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS; a Reading 
Book for the Upper Classes in Schools and Home 


Tuition, 7s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. Fep. 
8vo. 7s. 
London : Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 
WORKS BY LORD MACAULAY, 
:. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the Accession of James the Second. By the 


Right Hon. Lord Macaviay. A New Edition of the 
first Four Volumes of the 8vo. edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols. post 8vo. price 42s, cloth; or sepa- 
rately, 6s. each. 
*,° Vol. VII. will be published on the 31st inst. 
2 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Ac- 
cession of James the Second. New Edition. Vols. 
I, and II, Svo. price 32s.; Vols. III. and IV. §vo. 
price 36s. 








3. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ES- | 


By the 
the 


SAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 
Right Hon. Lord Macautay. Library Edition 
Ninth.) 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s, 


4. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ES- 
SAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. A New 
Edition, in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 
price 2ls. 

5. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ES- 
SAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. The 
Traveller's Edition, complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo. 2ls. cloth ; 
calf, by Haypay, 30s. 


6. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ES- | 


SAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. The 
People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 
8s, cloth ; or in 7 parts, ls. each, 


i. 
List of Fourteen of Lord MACAULAY'S 
ESSAYS which may be had separately, in 16mo. in the 
“ Traveller’s Library ” — 


WARREN HASTINGS . Is. Lord BACON ...........- Is. 

teed CLIVE ............ s. Lord BYRON; and the 

WILLIAM PITT; and COMIC DRAMATISTS 
the Earl of CHATHAM 1s of the Restoration ..... Is 


RANKE'S History of the 
POPES ; and GLAD 
STONE on CHURCH 


FREDERICthe GREAT. 1s 
HALLAM’S CONSTITU 





and STATE ........... 8 os Is. 
Life and Writings of AD Edi of 

DISON; and HO BOSWELL'S LIFE of 

RACE WALPOLE .... 1+ JOHNSON, .......40006 Is 


8. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macaviay. With Tllustrations, 
original and from the Antique, by GrorGE 
Scuarr junior, F.S.A, engraved on Wood by 8. Wit- 


LIAMs, New Edition. Fep. 4to. 21s. boards; mo- 
rocco, by Harnpay, 42s. 
9. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with 
IVRY and the ARMADA. New Edition. l6mo. 


4s, 6d. cloth ; morocco, by Haypay, 10s. 6d. 
0 


10. 
SPEECHES of the Right Hon. 
MACAULAY, corrected by himself. 8vo. 12s. 


ll. 

SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY 
REF ORM in 1831 and 1832. Reprinted in the * Tra- 
veller’s Library.” 16mo. price Is. 

London : Loncman, Brown, and Co. 


Lord 





London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 





Just published, with Coloured Map, 5 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, and 12 Wood Engravings, 
in 8vo. price 18s, cloth, 


MITL A: 
A NARRATIVE OF INCIDENTS AND PERSONAL ADVENTURES ON A 
JOURNEY IN MEXICO, GUATEMALA, AND SALVADOR, 
In the Years 1853 to 1855 ; 
With Observations on the modes of Life in those Countries. 
By G. F. VON TEMPSKY. 


*“* Mr. Tempsky is a lively and entertaining writer. 
The scene of his travels is comparatively fresh and un- 
trodden, and the picture he has painted of Mexico and 
its inhabitants is as correct and impartial as it is full 
of life and spirit.”"— Economist. 

“A remarkably well-written and amusing account 
of three years’ travels in Spanish America. The au- 
thor is a capital story-teller; he had a copious budget 
to draw from, and pours forth his anecdotes in profu- 
sion.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

** Mr. Tempsky’s work is full of vivid and striking 


London : 


descriptious ; it portrays life in these wild regions 
with admirable felicity ; it is full of novel and illustra- 
tive incidents ; it abounds with anecdotes; it is clear- 
ly and warmly written, and it possesses the great 
charm of carrying the reader along with pleasant ra- 
pidity.”—Eclectic Review. 

“Mr. Tempsky is an excellent instance of the good 
qualities of German travellers, There is a light, 
cheerful, hearty tone about his account of his journey, 
which is all the more pleasant for being entirely free 
from flippancy or affectation.”—Saturday Review, 


LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





A New Edition, in 18mo. 5s, 6¢. cloth; or in roan 
with tuck and gilt edges as a pocket-book, 6s. 6. 
TTMHOMSON’S CONSPECTUS OF THE 

PHARMACOPCEIAS. The Nineteenth Edi- 
tion, revised throughout and corrected : containing 
all the Alterations and Additions of the New London 
Pharmacope@ia ; and a copious Appendix. Edited 
by Dr. Epwunp Lioyrp Birxerr, F.R.C.P. Lond. 
Physician to the City of London Hospital for Diseases 
of the Chest, and Curator of Museum, Guy's Hos- 
pital. 

Also, in 8vo. with Wood-cuts, price 21s. cloth, 

THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSATORY. 
Edition, corrected by Dr. A. B. Garrop. 

London : Lonemax, Brows, and Co. 


llth 














Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 2 illuminated 
fac-simile pages, an Historical and Bibliographical 
Preface, a Glossary, and an Index ; price 8s. 6d. 
half-bound. eee 

IVES of EDWARD the CONFESSOR: 
4 1. La Estoire de Seint Aedward le Rei (with an 

English Translation) ; 2. Vita Beati Edvardi Regis et 

Confessoris; 3. Vita A.duuardi Regis qui apud West- 

monasterium requiescit. Edited by the Rev. Henry 

Ricwarps Lvarp, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Being the Third Work of 

the Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 

Ireland during the Middle Ages, published by the au- 

thority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's 

Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 

Rolls. 

*,* The full Prospectus of the Series may be obtained 
of Messrs. Lonemawn and Co. and all Booksellers. 
London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co. 


MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
A New Edition, Corrected ; in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. with 7 
Maps and 16 Steel Plates, price 10s. cloth, 
| TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political ; 
containing a Succinct Account of every Country in 
the World: preceded by an Introductory Outline of 
the History of Geography ; a Familiar Inquiry into 
the Varieties of Race and Language exhibited by Dif- 
ferent Nations ; and a View of the Relations of Geo- 
graphy to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
menced by the late Samver Mavnper; Completed by 
WituaM Hvoenes, F.R.G.S. late Professor of Geogra- 
phy in the College for Civil Engineers. 


List of Plates Falls of Niagara 
Animal Life in “South Africa Indian Life—The Buffalo 
in its Native State. Hunt 


Ruins of Chichen, Yucatan. 
Air Volcanoes 


Varieties of the Human Race 
Tropical Vegetation 


Giant's Causeway, Ireland Icebergs in the Antarctic 
Glacier Table in the Alps. Seas 
The Geysers, Iceland. List of Maps. 
Kunchin -jinga, Himalaya The World. 
Mountains. Europe 
Convent of St. Catherine, and Asia. 
Mount Horeb. Africa 


The Bolan Pass, Affghanis North America 
tan. South America 
Temple of Ebsambool, Nubia, Australia 
The Curral, Madeira. 
London : Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 


| 


PROFESSOR THOMSON’S ALGEBRA. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 5s.; Key, 4s. 6d. 
N ELEMENTARY “TREATISE on 
ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Practical. By J. 
Tuomson, LL.D. late Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 

“We recommend it to mathematical readers, 
teachers, and students, as incomparably the best ele- 
mentary treatise and the most comprehensive text- 
book of the science.” —Af/as. 

London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co, 





Now ready , Second Series, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 
HUMAN MIND. By Samver Barry. 
*,.* The First Series, price 8s. may still be had. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 
The THEORY of REASONING.—Also, 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS read be- 

fore Literary and Philosophical Societies, 8vo. price 

8s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
In 7 vols. 8vo. price 5/. 5s. cloth, 
HRISTIANITY AND MANKIND, 
their Beginnings and Prospects. By C. C. J. 

BUNSEN, DD. DCL D.Ph. Being a New Edition, 

Corrected, Remodelled, and Extended, of ** Hippolytus 

and his Age.” 

*,* This Second Edition of the “ Hippolytus ” is 
Composed of three distinct Works, which may be had 
separately, as follows— 

1, HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; or the Begin- 
nings and Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
30s 


2. OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY of UNI- 
VERSAL HISTORY, applied to Language and Re- 
ligion ; containing an Account of the Alphabetical 
Conferences. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 138. 

3. ANALECTA ANTE-NICANA, 
42s. 

** A most valuable contribution to our patristic and 
ecclesiastical! literature.”’— Eclectic Review. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 





3 vols, 8vo. 





In medium 8vo. price 21s. cloth 4 or bound in morocco, 
9 


42s. 
OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Por- 
traitand Vignette. : 

A New and Cheaper Issue of the above, with Por- 
trait and 19 Plates, in 10 vols. feap. Svo. price, in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Or separately as follows— 

JOAN of ARC, 3s. 6d. BALLADS AND METRICAL 
JUVENILE AND MINOR TALES. 2 vols. 7s. 
POEMS. 2 vols, 7s. CURSE OF KEHAMA, 


THALABA, 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 

MADOC, 3s. 6d. POET'S PILGRIMAGE TO 

RODERICK, 3+. 6d. WATERLOO, AND MIS- 
CELLANIES, 3s, 6d. 

*,.* This Edition was thoroughly Revised by the 
Author, and contains, besides his Autobiographical 
Prefaces and Notes, many Thousand Important ieee 
dations of the various Poems, made in the maturity of 
his judgment ; all of which matter is Copyright pro- 

y, and therefore cannot form part of any unan- 
thorized reprint of an Early Edition. 
London : Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 
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Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
HE WEB OF LIFE: aNovel. By 
ALLAN Park Paton. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


ad 3 vols. t 8vo. 
Tue “HEIRS OF CHEVELEIGH, 
By Gervaise ABBOTT. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


On Wednesday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
RENCH FIN ANCE and FINANCIERS 
under LOUIS the FIFTEENTH. 


Murray, Esq. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 








By James 





In . vols. square crown 8vo. with upwards of 80 high- 
ly-finished Wood Engravings, BLE 25s. cloth, 
SITS TO REMARKA LE PLACES : 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes Illustrative 
of — Passages in English History and Poetry. 


By Wiuu1am Howirr. Second Edition. 
ndon: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


Just published, &. : — wd A: Portrait ena Fac- 





similes in ] $, price 12s. clot 
HE LIFE “OF F CARDINAL MEZZ0- 
FANTI: with an Introductory Memoir of Emi- 


nent Linguists, Ancient and Modern. 
Russert, D.D. President of St. Patrick's 
Maynooth. 

London : Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 


WHITE’S XENOPHON’S seneess. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
-ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION. OF 
CYRUS into UPPER ASIA; yoo gy from 
} the 
vatin 


College, 





Rev. J. T. Wurre, M.A. First Master of the 
School, Christ’s Hospital. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 





n'y ublished, in TION 8vo. price ls. boards, 
TRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR 
"2 ITS TRUE RASIS, with vain to Rhe- 
toric and ic. Submitted to Teachers as well as 
Learners. B. H. Smart, Author of a ‘ Course of 
English,” in 5 vols. &c. 
ndon : Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 





A New Edition, in 1 = * rie 8vo. price 10s. — 


HESAURUS oF" ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES classified and arranged so as 


_to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 


Literary Composition. By P. M. Rocrr, M.D. F.R.S. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 





Just published, in 8 zs, Sep. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION; 


or the Principles and Practice of Teaching. By 
Tuomas Tare, A.S. late of Kneller Training 
College. Second Edition, revised and considerably en- 
larged ; but printed in a more convenient form. 
London: Loxyemax, Brown, and Co. 


A New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 
ECTURES ON “Risk HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. By the Right Hon. Sir Janes Srr- 
Puen, K.C.B. LL.D. Professor of Modern His n 
the University of Cambridge. The Third Edition, 
with large additions. 
London : + Loxoman, Brows, and Co. 











In 2 vols. 8vo, with man Wood-cuts, price 285, 


clot! 

ECTURES ON SURGICAL PATHO- 
LOGY, delivered at the Royal College of Sur- 
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